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GOD'S CHOSEN FAST 



OR, 



WHAT SHALL WE DO 



FOR OUR POORER BRETHREN IN THE 
WINDS AND CLOSES? 






Is not this tho fast tltat I have choeen? to loo6e tlie bands uf wiukedueas, to 
undo the heavy Itardens, and to let tho oppreaaed go freo, and that ye break everj- 
yoke ? Is it not tu deal thy bread to the hungry, and that thou 1)ring the poor that 
are cast out to thy house ? when thuu suest the naked, that tliou cover him ; and that 
thou hide not thjuelf from tlilne own flesh ?— laoiah IviiL 6, 7. 

And tho people asked him, saying. What shall wo do then? He answereth and 
■aith nnto them. Ho that hath two coats, let Mm imjiart to him that hath none ; and 
he that hath meat, let him do likewise.— Luke ill. 10, 11. 
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PREFACE, 



No one possessed of common feeling, apart from Chris- 
tian love, could witness the physical, moral, and spiri- 
tual degradation with which my duties have brought 
me into contact, for a number of years, without a strong 
desire to do what in him lay for its removal and 
prevention. 

The following pages, written in the intervals of more 
immediate duties, are now published in the hope of in- 
ducing some who have not hitherto taken much interest 
in the condition of the people, to examine into their 
state, and settle for themselves these important ques- 
tions — Are these things so ? and Why is it thus ? 

My first idea was to record a number of the more 
striking cases which came under my own observation, 
exhibiting the various shades of low life in Edinburgh, 
more especially in the Canongate, where my sphere of 
labour has been cast. That design has been in some 
measure departed from, because there must have been 
a great similarity in the cases cited. Besides, that 
course would have led me into the too prevalent error 
of dealing chiefly with eflfects, without giving due 
prominence to the producing causes and remedies. 



VI 

I have, therefore, introduced argaments, opinions, 
and suggestions more fully than I had originally in- 
tended. Some of these may be considered ill-founded 
or chimerical, but stUl it is hoped that, by the blessing 
of God, others may thereby be prompted to concoct 
and put in execution some more efficient plans for miti- 
gating and finally removing the burdens of ignorance, 
poverty, and vice, which are pressing so many down to 
temporal and eternal ruin. That this may be the result 
is the earnest prayer of the Author, 

JAMES PEDDIE. 
36 Nort(m Place, Edmbwgh, 1860. 
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GOD'S CHOSEN FAST. 



CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

As the thoughtful traveller draws near to a large and 
populous city, as its domes and minarets rise to view, 
ideas of wealth, and beauty, and comfort are awakened 
in the mind. As the ear catches the sound of the 
busy hum of its teeming thousands, what a host of 
conflicting thoughts and emotions crowd in upon the 
soul. Who can estimate the sum total of happiness or 
misery hourly experienced within the bounds of such 
a city ? In one dwelling there is mirth and rejoicing, 
in another sorrow and sighing — one wallowing in 
wealth and superfluity, another pining with poverty 
and hunger. In one domicile may be heard the 
melody of joy and health, in another the wild ravings 
of drunkenness and vice. It has been said that a 
great city is a great solitude, and certainly the man 
of contemplative spirit, even amidst the din and bustle 
of a large city, ofttimes feels as absorbed in reverie 
regarding these diversified characters and conditions 
of its inhabitants as if he were in the solitude of the 
wilderness. 

Cowper has said, " God made the country and man 
made the town," and perhaps in few cities do the 
works of God and man, as country and town, appear 
more strikingly and beautifully blended together than 



in Edinburgh as it is. The genius and skill of man 
is remarkably displayed in the design and execution 
of those rich and capacious mansions of which almost 
without exception the newer portions of the town are 
composed, and which have gained for Edinburgh the 
flattering designation, "A city of palaces." Yet, even 
the most beautiful of these works of man appear tame 
in comparison with the more majestic works of God 
displayed in the picturesque scenery which abounds 
in and around Edinburgh. It isjiot my intention, 
though it were in my power, to describe the natural 
or artificial beauties of the city, or to say whether it 
has been most highly favoured by nature or by art ; 
but I may be permitted to say, that a view of the 
scenery in the environs has frequently awakened 
something like poetic emotions in my mind, though 
it has not been able to impart the power of expres- 
sion. There is Arthur Seat, like a huge old lion, 
reposing in easy but defiant attitude on the lair on 
which he has couched for thousands of years, as if 
guarding, with unwearied vigilance, the city and 
palace, 

" Where once beneath a monarches feet 
Sat legislation's sovereign powers." 

There, again, at the lion's feet, but still sufficiently 
elevated to attract the stranger's eye, lie the Salis- 
bury Crags, in shape like a Balmoral bonnet or antique 
Royal crown, composed of imperishable quartz, and 
with its bold raised front turned to the city, inspires 
the beholder with the ideas of majesty and durability, 
and seems as if calling out to the Castle Eock on the 
west, — 

"Friend, you and I shall time defy. 
And every foe besides." 

There, too, is the Calton Hill, studded with so many 
monuments of intellectual and moral greatness, inviting 



us to hold converse with the spirits of the mighty dead, 
and fitted to awaken noble aspirations after the beauti- 
ful and the good. But, lest we should be exalted above 
measure, a jail is perched on its very front, as if to 
remind us that amidst all the beautiful scenery, all 
the material wealth and intellectual greatness of our 
Scottish metropolis, there exists a class who require 
to be controlled by bolts and bars and the strong arm 
of the law. The splendid image, like that beheld 
by the Babylonian king, is, after all, but partly 
gold, part being of iron, mixed with miry clay ; or, in 
other words, our social condition is a compound of 
wealth, strength, and weakness. It is by no means 
flattering to the wisdom of that class who tell us that 
Sunday walks in museums, gardens, and open fields, 
amidst the beauties of nature and art, is sufficient to 
elevate the lowest of the people ; to see, side by side, 
with all the monuments on our Calton Hill, and among 
other surrounding beauties, the jail standing con- 
spicuous, itself perhaps, all things considered, the 
most splendid monument of architectural genius 
which our city can boast, and at the same time a 
sad memento of human depravity. The stranger 
who has just come from a tour through the New 
Town, who has walked along Princes Street, mingling 
in its busy throng of well-dressed, polite, and happy- 
looking passengers — whose mind has been filled 
with ideas of the wealth, refinement, and piety of 
Edinburgh, might very naturally pause as he passed 
the Calton Jail, and ask. Where are the tenants got 
to inhabit that gigantic mansion? This question 
reminds us of the humiliating fact, that beneath the 
glossy external surface of Edinburgh society there 
exists a dark substratum of vice and wretchedness, 
underlying, to some extent, every portion of the 
town, new and old; though in certain quarters it 



is to be found in greater density and darkness. I 
mean to conduct you from the Calton Jail, down 
Jacob's Ladder (as the stair on the side of the Hill is 
popularly called), to our districts in the Canongate 
and High Street, and show you the place where 
many of the jail tenants are born and bred. If you 
ask me how it is that more of them are produced there 
than in the New Town, I confess I have some difficulty 
in giving a direct answer to the question ; but the 
reason is not to be found in the mere locality or 
natural situation of the Canongate, for it is not 
long since many of the families who are among the 
elite of the New Town lived in the Canongate and 
High Street, and bore very respectable characters 
while there ; and there are many families still living 
in it, that, in point of moral worth and purity of char- 
acter, will compare with any in the New Town ; and 
the natural conformation of its site remains the same 
amidst all the change of tenants. 

The original town of Edinburgh stood upon the 
central one of a series of ridges. This ridge has been 
compared to a wedge lying flat upon the ground, with 
its thick end to the west, which terminates in the 
Castle Rock. One main street runs along through 
what were the original burghs of Edinburgh and 
Canongate — from the Castle to Holyrood Palace. 
The closes and wynds referred to, containing the 
abodes of the poorer classes, branch off from the 
main street, on each side, with a pretty rapid declivity, 
towards the neighbouring valleys. The configuration 
of the whole has been very aptly compared to the 
skeleton of a herring, with its head at the Castle and 
its tail at Holyrood, the backbone symbolising the 
High Street, and the ribs the closes and wynds which 
run along from it on both sides. These closes are 
in some cases not more than three or four feet in 



width, and, from the desire to crowd as many as 
possible within the ancient fortified boundaries, the 
old buildings are often inconveniently high and 
too closely packed together. 

Robert Chambers, in his "Traditions," written 
in 1823, says, — " The ancient part of Edinburgh has 
within the last 50 years experienced a vicissitude 
scarcely credible to the present generation. What 
Were, so late as the year 1775, the mansions of the 
higher ranks are now the habitations of people in the 
humblest degrees of life. The most * superb streets,' 
and the * handsomest squares,' and the most fashion- 
able wynds of the former period are now degraded 
into the plebeian parts of the town, and to live in any 
of the ancient districts is equivalent to a resignation 
of almost every pretension ;" and he goes on to say, 
" The contemplation of this change is at once melan- 
choly and gratifying ; melancholy, if we look upon 
the mansions of nobility left to the possession of 
mechanics, and gratifying, if we consider the pros- 
perity of our country which has produced, or at least 
accompanied the change." I confess that I cannot 
see anything very melancholy in the mere fact of 
mechanics inhabiting the dwellings of the nobility. 
If they had come to be inhabited by owls or bats it 
would have been a somewhat melancholy thing. It 
is rather gratifying to think that the nobility willingly 
relinquished them for better mansions, and that they 
were not wrenched from them by lawless violence. 
The only thing melancholy in this is the sad fact that 
these mansions have not had a more elevating effect 
upon their present tenants. One might have expected 
that the antique decorations of many of these houses 
would have improved the taste of their humble occu- 
pants, and that more especially the mansions of the 
ecclesiastics, and religious houses, with their Scripture 
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mottoes over the doors, and Scripture scenes wrought 
upon their panellings, might, according to the creed 
of some modem philosophers, have wrought out the 
needed elevation of the people, both physical and 
mental; but such has not been the case. The high 
and noble associations which these relics of art are 
calculated to awaken seem to have passed away with 
the former tenants, and left them quite meaningless 
and powerless to the present inhabitants, who seem 
to live and move among these artistic remains quite 
regardless of their existence. The same writer 
says of one of these 'remarkable dwellings : — " It is 
curious to see a house, originally so splendid and so 
dignified, thus decayed and degraded. Where 
powerful men have sat and agitated in their coun- 
cils the repose of nations, the humble mechanic now 
passes his obscure and unimportant life, surrounded 
with the petty cares of indigence, giving laws to the 
little empire of his own family, and alike forgetful of 
the former magnificence of his habitation and the 
greatness of those who possessed it." 

Another bears witness to the fact of the present 
tenants living unconscious of, and unimproved by all 
the relics of former magnificence with which they are 
surrounded : — " These buildings (where the great if 
not the noble resided) still stand with their grand 
and ample staircases, up which you might march a 
troop of soldiers; with heavy solid marble flanking 
the handful of cinders over which poverty now sits 
shivering ; with angels and heathen gods looking grimly 
down from the ceiling on a wretched group stretched 
beneath their rags in a corner of the floor, that once 
shook to dances and dancers that have all passed 
away. These dwellings are now the homes of the 
poorest of the poor." It is melancholy to see ignor- 
ance, vice, and misery nestling amidst the remains of 



grandeur and beauty ; and the sight is fitted to raise 
the question in the mind, How is it that the course 
of events, which has improved the condition of the 
upper classes, and created such a large and ever- 
increasing middle class, has not produced a propor- 
tionately elevating effect upon the lowest class ? Why 
should not the working man have his due share of the 
comforts which the improvements and inventions of 
our age have conferred upon society ? It is not con- 
sistent with reason, or with the will of God, which 
is just the essence of reason, that the working bee 
which contributes to the production of the honey 
should not be permitted to taste of its sweets — 
that the ox should continually wear the muzzle, so 
that he cannot partake of the corn which he is tread- 
ing out for others ; and yet it is acknowledged by 
all who have studied the subject, that the lowest class 
has not kept pace in improvement with those above. 
The statesman sees it, the philosopher and the Christian 
see it, and all are now more anxious to examine into 
the causes, and I believe are willing to lend a helping 
hand. Are the upper classes to blame for this in- 
equality ? They may in some cases have acted a 
selfish part in framing laws for their own benefit, 
but it has been too long the error of the working 
classes to blame the upper or ruling classes for this 
unequal participation in the improvements of the age, 
as if they had feloniously and unjustly robbed the 
working man of his rights, forgetful that the elevation 
of the operatives depends more upon their own con- 
duct than the treatment they receive from any class. 
Many have fallen behind in the honourable struggle 
for increased comfort, but the successful competi- 
tors are not to blame in regard to those who fall 
behind, if the competition has been fairly con- 
ducted, and if they have succeeded through well- 
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directed energy and skill. But it is a sad fact 
that many have fallen behind in the race, some 
through their own misconduct, and others quite 
innocently, for the race is not always to the swift, 
nor the battle to the strong, nor bread to the wise, nor 
riches to men of understanding. Without stopping 
to inquire who is to blame, let us consider the 
obligation involved in this fact, the duty of the suc- 
cessful runners to look back with pity on those they 
have left behind, and encourage them forward by a 
kind look, an encouraging word, and a helping hand, 
and by instructing them as to the means of progress, 
and warning them regarding the impediments which 
lie in their path ; or, in plain terms, to recognise 
them as brethren, and place the means of a salutary 
education within their reach. 

I believe that notwithstanding the numbers of those 
who have fallen aside into the depths of poverty and 
wretchedness, that as a body the working classes of our 
country have made greater progress in knowledge, 
and even in material comfort, during the last fifty 
years than has been attained by the classes above them. 
In Edinburgh there are mechanics who enjoy as many 
of the comforts, and even luxuries of life, as fell to 
the lot of learned gentlemen about the middle of the 
last century. About that time. Lord Kennet, who 
was then advocate, but also a gentleman of good 
estate, lived in a flat in Forester's Wynd, Lawnmar- 
ket, rented for £15, containing three rooms and a 
kitchen — one room was " my lady's," another was the 
gentleman's consulting room or study, the third was 
their bedroom. The servant girl, who, besides the 
nurse, was the only female attendant, slept under the 
dresser in the kitchen. Their single man-servant 
slept out of the house ; and the nurse and children 
had beds in the study, which during the day were 
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removed into the bedroom. Now, many respectable 
mechanics possess as good house accommodation, and 
can command even some of the comforts and luxuries 
of life which were beyond the reach of such a gentle- 
man at that period. 

If we rise beyond mere physical comforts, and speak 
of the means of mental improvement, the change in 
favour of the operative classes has been more remark- 
able still. Many mechanics of sober, industrious 
habits have libraries in their houses that would not 
have disgraced the house of a gentleman a century 
ago. And if we take into account the access that 
they have to other libraries, the means they have of 
obtaining information from cheap popular lectures, 
reading-rooms, and mechanics' institutions, and added 
to all this, the many cheap periodicals of the day — 
large illustrated papers, filled with good, wholesome 
literature, and beautiful illustrations, for a penny, 
some even for a halfpenny each — it must at once be 
admitted that good mental food is more accessible to 
the mechanic now than it was to the lord or earl a 
hundred years ago. 

While this is the case, and while it must be granted 
that the working class as a whole has been greatly 
elevated in the course of the last century, yet the great 
majority of our operatives are not able to command 
houses at all commensurate with these other advan- 
tages, and this in a great measure neutralises the 
good within their reach. They have more difficulty 
in obtaining suitable houses at a reasonable rent in 
Edinburgh than in such towns, as Glasgow, Man- 
chester, &c., that are more purely manufacturing 
towns. While these towns have grown recently at a 
more rapid rate than Edinburgh, chiefly from the 
influx of workers to the various manufactories, there 
have been houses built for them better adapted to 
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their requirements, whereas in our city, which is 
more metropolitan or aristocratic, the extension of the 
town has been chiefly occasioned by the settlement 
of a number of monied gentlemen, professional men, 
and retired officers from the army and navy, &c. 
The buildings erected during the last fifty years have 
been principally of a kind suited to these classes. 
Attention has never till very recently been directed 
to the erection of houses for working men. Many 
of them have therefore been necessitated to take up 
their abodes in the mansions which the noble and 
great have left, with their halls divided off*into smaller 
rooms, and their cellars and garrets tenanted with a 
motley swarm of so degraded a character as to render 
the locality dangerous to these operatives and to their 
children, both physically and morally. 

Let it not be inferred from the above that our 
working men are, as a body, inferior in any 
sense to the operatives in manufacturing towns. 
This would be a very erroneous inference. I have 
no hesitation in saying that the operative class in 
Edinburgh is perhaps at once the best and the worst 
in the kingdom. This may seem paradoxical, but it 
is true, because some of them are the most intelligent 
and pious, and others the most drunken and debased. 
The mixed state of society, embracing the two ex- 
tremes of wealth and poverty, partly accounts for 
this. As society is generally divided into three 
classes, the upper, the middle, and the lower, so may 
the lower be again sub-divided into three degrees or 
classes. The first caste of operatives in Edinburgh 
is a very respectable class; intelligent, moral, and 
religious ; well-housed, well-fed, and well-dressed, 
and, as a body, they are of regular church-going 
habits. They are not the class for which, in the fol- 
lowing pages, the sympathy of those above them is 
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solicited. The second and the most numerous are 
not quite so comfortable in their circumstances. 
Their smaller wages do not enable them to secure 
the comforts of life in sufficient abundance; espe* 
cially are suitable houses beyond their reach, rents 
and taxes being necessarily high. They are thus 
unable to choose their residence, but have to take 
houses in localities where the associations are often 
unfavourable to the health and morals of themselves 
and their children. Their unwholesome houses, 
insufficient diet, and hard labour strongly predispose 
them to become the victims of that curse of the 
labouring poor, intoxicating drink. Still, there are 
many of this middle degree of working people who 
resist all the evil influences of their position, and 
provide things honest in the sight of all men, main- 
tain a respectable character, and educate their families 
in a manner suited to their station in life. However, 
many of these require to be watched over by their 
more favoured brethren, for in a commercial crisis, 
when out of employment, and in times of bodily 
distress, they are ready to sink down a degree lower, 
into the very lowest class, from which it is difficult 
again to rise without a helping hand from kind 
friends ; and even their best friends will admit, after 
making the experiment, that it would be much easier 
to prevent them from falling than to elevate them 
after they are down. Many who were formerly 
members of Christian churches, and attended regu- 
larly upon public ordinances, in such seasons become 
deprived of the necessary clothing and means of 
maintaining their connection with the church ; and 
hence the necessity of greater effort by city mission- 
aries, and additional watchfulness on the part of 
ministers, elders, and church members, that they 
may be prevented from lapsing into a state of in- 
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difference or open irreligion and apostacy. But it 
must be borne in mind that, in dealing with any grade 
of the working classes in Edinburgh, the missionary 
or Christian visitor must not address them in the 
strain that would be successful with the same class 
in many towns, and which appears to succeed so well 
in various places in England. They will not be 
treated as mere babes in knowledge. Many of them 
are intelligent, and they must be addressed as men 
and women who know right and wrong. They must 
be approached in a kind but manly way, without any 
pretence, and be gently led to see that you love them, 
and have both their temporal and spiritual welfare 
really at heart. Not a few of this class of working 
men are possessed of great pride of intellect, and 
many have imbibed infidel opinions, and are ever 
ready to show their skill in sustaining an argument 
against some point of revealed religion, or against the 
Bible as a whole. Those who labour as missionaries 
among them would therefore require to be possessed 
of an experimental knowledge of human nature, and 
also of a thorough knowledge of the internal and 
external evidences of the truth of Christianity. I am, 
nevertheless, of opinion that this spirit of infidelity is 
rather declining in power among the operatives in 
Edinburgh. They are now, I trust, beginning to see 
that a mere negative system, which demolishes all 
existing hopes without building up any better refuge, 
is not the system which the wants of man require. 
The missionaries now meet with little of that coarse 
and blustering opposition from avowed infidels with 
which in former times they were more frequently 
assailed. Many of the working men who some years 
ago, during the mania propagated by Eobert Owen 
and his satellites, were seduced by unbelieving dema- 
gogues into the notion that religion is but priestcraft, 
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and that socialism is the panacea for all our social 
evils, seem to be now losing confidence in such blind 
guides. The people, generally, now speak in a more 
friendly strain of ministers and missionaries, and there 
is a growing inclination to attend the prayer meeting 
and the preaching of the gospel. 

But there is a lower class still than that men- 
tioned — the very lowest class. I am not very sure 
if we can reckon them among the working classes at 
all, for, though hard wrought in one sense, labouring 
in the fire after very vanities, yet they are really 
idlers, so far as useful productive labour is concerned. 
This lowest class, though chiefly composed of the 
most debased of our operatives, draws some of its 
members from a higher grade. Not long ago I had 
occasion to address a small meeting of about twenty 
persons in one of the Victoria lodging-houses in this 
city, and at the close I found that in that company, 
all then in very mean garb and circumstances, was 
one doctor of medicine, one lawyer, and a once 
respectable merchant, now reduced to associate with 
the very lowest of the people. In this class are also 
included many who have never been so respectable as 
poor operatives, who from their earliest infancy have 
been trained up to live by dishonest schemes, syste- 
matic begging, or criminal courses. This sedimen- 
tary class — comprising fallen tradesmen and profes- 
sional men, paupers and criminals, and a portion of 
the operative class who work one half of their time 
and spend the other in drunkenness and debauchery — 
however ill to reach, is the class to which the efforts 
of Christians and city missionaries should be directed, 
as well as to our poor operatives who are in danger 
of sinking down amongst them. This last is the 
most dangerous class as concerns the safety of society. 
Lost to all self-respect and sense of shame, and yet 
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possessed of a considerable amount of perverted 
intellect and learning, this class forms a most dan- 
gerous train at the base of society, which may be 
blown into fearful combustion before we are aware. 
But I do not believe that this class of criminals and 
paupers is increasing, or at least at such a rate as 
to threaten us with speedy bankruptcy and ruin, 
as some predict. These classes would appear to 
have been fully as burdensome about the end of 
the fifteenth century as at the present time. We are 
told that about that period a curious practice pre- 
vailed in Edinburgh, in consequence of the number 
of poor. It consisted in the wealthier order of citi- 
zens being obliged, under a penalty, to take their 
turns in parading the thoroughfares, in the character 
of mendicants, supplicating alms for those who were 
unable to do so for themselves. As to criminals, they 
were also as numerous in proportion to the inhabitants, 
if not more so than at the present day. But while 
this is granted, there is still a loud call to all to seek, 
by timely and efficient measures, to remove every 
vestige of danger, as far as that can be done. And 
though there were no danger to society involved in 
the existence of this large sediment, yet the thought 
of the mental and physical suffering endured by these 
sinners themselves, even in this life, is surely sufficient 
to stir up the benevolent to aid in their rescue ; and 
surely to believers the awful prospect of unending 
suffering which awaits the impenitent sinner in a 
future state, should be a great incentive to use 
all the means in their power to bring them to 
repentance, remembering that he that converteth a 
sinner from the error of his ways shall save a soul 
from death, and shall hide a multitude of sins. 
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CHAPTER II. 

IMMIGRA.NTS FROM THE COUNTRY — DUTY OF THE 
CHURCH — CITY MISSIONS — CHRISTIAN INSTITUTES 
CASES FROM REAL LIFE. 

Every Christian who is at all observant of the 
signs of the times must see that there is duty as well 
as danger involved in the present condition of our 
large cities ; and I feel more hopeful of success in 
calling attention to the duty involved at the present 
time, when G-od is pouring out in a remarkable 
manner his Holy Spirit upon the churches, stirring 
up his people to increased zeal and activity in every 
department of Christian duty, and when the Lord of 
the Gospel Feast is saying more emphatically to his 
servants, — " Go out into the highways and hedges, 
and compel them to come in, that my house may be 
filled" (Luke xiv., ver. 23). Does not this term 
"compel" convey the idea that strong energetic 
measures, more powerful than those hitherto 
employed, must be used to bring in those out- 
casts from the highways and hedges? But while 
we speak of bringing them in, it is not meant 
to assert that this is all that is required. No, 
it is but the least important part of it. We must not 
merely seek to stem up the streams of vice, — we 
must go to the fountain, and probe to the bottom the 
corrupt springs in society and in the church which 
send down such a copious supply to these turbid 
streams of vice and wretchedness. We ought to obey 
the injunctions of Him whose mission it was to seek 
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and to save the lost, and who infallibly knew how 
that work should be conducted. We must firsi 
make the tree good before we can expect good fruit. 
We must not think to remove the effects so long as 
the producing causes are allowed to continue in 
operation. 

Let us first look at the influx of poor people from 
the country, and consider how far their descent mighi 
be prevented by strict watchfulness and discipline on 
the part of the Christian church, for it is a maxim which 
may safely be adopted by the church as well as the 
world, that "Prevention is better than cure." I 
have often been struck by the fact, that a great many 
of the class referred to have been members of churches 
and moved in better spheres, many of whom have 
been compelled to leave their original residence in 
the country from want of employment, caused of late 
years in various quarters by the clearing system so ex- 
tensively carried out by proprietors of land, or from 
tome other unfortunate cause. There are others who 
leek to better their circumstances by escaping into 
town from the low wages, long hours, and uncom- 
fortable housing of agricultural labourers ; but that 
class, being generally possessed of a more enter- 
prising spirit than their compeers, do not form a 
very large proportion of those immigrants from the 
country who sink into the depths of poverty and 
vice in our towns. It is amazing to find how many 
of these — our paupers and waifs — have come from 
various parts of the country, from small villages and 
rural districts, driven in by the landlords enlarging 
their farms, or, in some cases, from a desire among 
the heritors in country parishes to free themselves 
and their more wealthy tenants, of those who are 
likely to swell the pauper list and increase their 
poor rates. It is to be hoped that the transition 
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state, with all its evils, of the land in Scotland, 
passing from small holdings into large farms, has 
nearly passed over ; but if landlords still persist in 
depopulating the country, and sending their poor 
into the towns and cities, it may become a publio 
question, if there should not be an equalization of 
poor rates over the nation, both in town and country f 
And if that class are sent away without any regard 
to their moral and religious condition, it may also 
become a question, which a just and rational 
arrangement only will answer, if the money secured 
by law for the education of the people of Scotland, 
and for their spiritual instruction by an Established 
Church, should not also be distributed over town and 
country in some proportion to the number of the 
people for whom it was designed ? Not because we 
believe voluntary Christian effort, duly directed and 
fully carried out, is insufficient to evangelize the masses 
in our towns ; but it still may be asked. If the poor 
people must be sent into towns, might not their legal 
privileges be sent along with them ? Why should a 
minister in an agricultural parish be paid hundreds 
a-year to preach to twenty or thirty parishioners, or 
a parish schoolmaster have even his pittance of £30 
or £40 for teaching a dozen or score of scholars, 
while sound education, and sound gospel preaching, 
are required by hundreds and thousands in our large 
cities? I agitate not these questions as a poli- 
tician, but as a humble city missionary who loves, 
or who, from his profession, ought to love these 
poor fellow creatures, and who wishes to stir up to 
earnest inquiry into the causes of their degradation, 
and the probable remedies required. 

It is a fact that a large proportion of the more 
degraded in my district have come from the country, 
or are members of families whose fathers and mothers' 
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have done so. I am not affirming that many of our 
most expert and dangerous thieves, pickpockets, and 
swindlers, are from the country; they are chiefly 
town-bred. The transition from country simplicity 
and clownishness to a proficiency in these established 
sciences is a step too difficult to be reached but by a 
few " gifted ones ;" but observation attests the fact, 
that to a poor uneducated family coming into the 
town in their state of comparative innocence, the 
transition to a state of drunkenness and pollution 
is so easy as to be frequently attained. A family of 
young children brought into one of the poorer dis- 
tricts of a large town are far more apt to fall 
irietims to the prevailing vices there than a family 
brought up in it — the morals, education, and social 
status of parents and children in both families being 
otherwise equal — just as a child coming from a place 
of comparative ssrfety to live in proximity to a mill- 
lade, precipice, or crowded thoroughfare, is more apt 
to fall over and be injured or killed than one trained 
up to the dangers of the situation. This being 
admitted, what can the church do to prevent immi- 
grants from the country from falling into the slough« 
of moral evil and physical degradation which meet 
them at every corner in our large cities, and in 
which so many are irretrievably engulphed ? 

The church over all is one great society — all members 
one of another, and members of the body of Christ, 
bound together, in all circumstances, by the immu- 
table moral laws of God, and by the unchanging law 
of love, binding each to be his brother's keeper, 
to bear one another's burdens, and thus fulfil the 
law of Christ. And whenever an individual or a 
family leaves a country parish, or the bounds of a 
dissenting congregation, the ministers and elders 
should not rest contented with merely giving church 
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members a certificate, but should also recommend 
them to some known faithful pastor ; and if inclina- 
tion or circumstances prevent them from joining his 
church he should endeavour to see that they join 
some evangelical body, and report to their former 
minister as to what church they had joined. Thus, 
by maintaining their connection between their past and 
present communions, they will be prevented from fall- 
ing off from church membership, which they are so apt 
to do when placed among strangers, and, deprived of 
the stimulus of regard to outward character, which 
acts as a prompter to those whose religious principle is 
not strong enough to protect them from lapsing into 
non-church going habits. This particular surveillance 
may be objected to as interfering with the liberty of 
choice, and in the present divided state of the church 
the objection has the more weight, but there is nothing 
impracticable in it were Christian love so prevalent as 
it should be, and the value of immortal souls rightly 
estimated, and the glory of God made the grand 
object of existence. Obstacles would then appear 
less in our eyes, and the salvation of souls bulk more 
largely in proportion. Such a particular oversight 
on the part of ministers may be objected to on the 
ground that they have enough to do without 
such communications. When this is actually the 
case, the session should do it, and where no member 
of the session can do it, some benevolent member of 
the congregation should be appointed to do it. The 
Christian should never be selfish when he knows what 
Christ did for him — that He pleased not himself ; and 
it savoiu*s of selfishness in a minister or congregation 
never to look more after a poor family or individual 
when they have got their certificate of membership. 
This careful oversight of members going to a distance 
is practbed by some congregations to a very creditable 
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extent, and, if more faithfully exercised by all churches, 
would prove a great means of cutting off one of the 
many springs which feed the stream of irreligion and 
vice which threatens to sap the foundation of religion 
and morality in our cities. 

Again, ministers, elders, and members, especially 
Christian parents, should be careful to see to it, that 
none of their young members be permitted to leave their 
congregations without their certificates along with 
them, and that they be carefully enjoined to become 
members of a Christian church where they are work- 
ing, or acting in situations as servants, if their stay 
should only be for a few months. 

The young man when away from home, freed from 
the restraints of parental guardianship, and not under 
the care of any church, although piously educated and 
virtuously inclined, is apt to wander from one place of 
worship to another, more from curiosity or a desire for 
intellectual gratification than for the sake of spiritual 
edification. Having no particular tie binding him to 
a regular church, he becomes first lax in his atten- 
dance at any place of worship, because he flatters 
himself that none knows or will regard; then he 
begins to indulge in Sabbath walking with other 
gay companions, who perhaps lead him to where 
a glass may be obtained even on that sacred day. 
They club together on other nights, and partake 
liberally of that which, though forbidden on the 
Sabbath, is considered quite lawful on other days 
of the week, and by-and-bye he may be seen 
sallying out upon the street, if not intoxicated, yet in 
a state of body and mind ill fitted to withstand the 
temptations which beset the young, more especially 
when the passions are ardent, the blood flowing vigor- 
ously in the veins, and when caution is apt to look 
like cowardice. This is not the time for '' fears to 
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be in the way," and he goes on indulghig in one free- 
dom after another, till he oversteps the bounds of all 
rational liberty ; and, alas, too often awakes from his 
delusive dream only to find that he is the slave of 
evil habits, which his early education is not able 
to resist. Day by day his youthful religious im- 
pressions become more dim and indistinct, and less 
powerful to -preserve him from evil, and while the 
pressure of temptation from without is ever increas- 
ing, the moral power within, which should resist that 
pressure, is ever diminishing till he is led captive by 
Satan at his will, and becomes his humble servant in 
the lowest purlieus of his kingdom ; and thus, not so 
much from any vicious principles at the first, as from 
culpable negligence in not maintaining his high privi- 
lege of church membership, has the young man from 
the country, or from a distant town, gradually 
descended step by step, almost imperceptibly to him- 
self, into the mire of irreligion and vice. If parents 
and congregations were more careful to have their 
sons and young members in such circumstances given 
over in charge to faithful pastors and congregations 
in town, there would be less declension among our 
church members, and fewer parents would have to 
go to the grave sorrowing over their prodigal sons. 
Perhaps in no department of Home Mission work 
have the services of the city missionary been more 
useful than in the benefits he has rendered to such 
poor families coming in from rural districts. From his 
frequent visitations, he soon comes into contact with 
such families, and, as in duty bound, points out to 
them the most convenient churches, and presses upon 
them the duty of attending public worship, and 
becoming members of some evangelical church of tbo 
denomination which they prefer, or to which they 
formerly belonged ; and if they are poor, introduces 
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tbem to some mission church where their poverty will 
not be so great a barrier in the way of their becoming 
members as in a church where dress, and other 
requisites are on a higher scale. In the meantime, 
he invites and wins them out if possible to his own 
prayer meetings, and by these means, as well as by 
his readings, prayers, and counsels during visitation, 
prevents them from lapsing into a state of spiritual 
lethargy or open irreligion. He also directs the 
children to some school and Sabbath class, where 
they receive a sound education at a cheap rate ; and 
is even of much service to strangers, who have often 
»ome difficulty in finding employment, by recom- 
mending them to employers, and pointing out 
where suitable employment is to be found. Thus 
not unfrequently does the missionary become a con- 
necting link between these strangers and respectable 
society, which prevents them from sinking in the 
social scale, which is no mean work when wisely and 
prudently performed, although subordinate to the 
higher duty of acting as a medium between them 
and the Christian church. Were all our large 
cities carefully laid out into mission districts of such 
extent that they could be visited more frequently, 
and the missionary become more intimately acquainted 
with the people, the duty of watchfulness on the 
part of the church would not be superseded, but 
materially aided in its discharge by the labours of the 
city missionary. 

Young Men's Christian Institutes, which already 
exist, are even now very excellent auxiliaries to the 
church, and might be so conducted as to be still more 
effective in the way of laying hold upon young men 
from the country, finding suitable companions and 
engagements for them in their leisure hours, by 
getting them, upon their entrance into town, to 
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become members of such Institutes, and to spend 
their evenings in the lecture or reading room, or in 
the church or prayer meeting, instead of wasting 
them in idle vagrancy on the street, if not even in 
a worse manner in the tavern or tbfeatre, or still 
lower scenes of debauchery. 

These Institutes are generally conducted by a 
committee of their own number, and there should 
be a corresponding secretary, either paid for giving 
his whole time, or in such a position that he could 
devote a large portion of his time to the business of 
the society. The address of this secretary should be 
in the possession of every minister and schoolmaster 
in the country, as far as practicable, so that he might 
ascertain from the parents or friends of young men, 
after they are settled in town, their address, and 
communicate with the Secretary of the Young 
Men's Christian Institute regarding them without 
delay. The committee should have the city or 
town divided into districts, each member taking a 
district in which to act as visitor of the young men 
coming as strangers into it, and using all fair moral 
suasion to enlist them as membe^ of the Institute, 
and, as far as possible, prevent them from falling 
into bad company, by furnishing them with the 
means of profitably filling up the blank occasioned 
by their severance from their own relatives and 
former companions. It is sad to think that the 
children of this world are often wiser in their own 
generation than the children of light. The harlot 
flaunts along the street, exhibiting herself in the 
most attractive, because the most deceitful, manner, 
to allure the simple ones to her loathsome embrace. 
The publican, by his finely illuminated gin palace, 
his painted barrels, gilded brazen ornaments, and by 
ingenious devices on his sign, invites the passer-by 
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to visit his whited sepulchre. The theatre, by its 
flaring bills without, and its enchanting music and 
brilliant scenery within, is ever active and quick in 
attracting the pleasure-seeking youth. Why should 
Christians not borrow a leaf from the world's book, 
and make the true way to peace and happiness as 
well known and attractive as possible to the young 
man upon his first entrance upon the untried stage of 
a town life, which too often becomes to him a short 
cut to infamy or the grave. 

Perhaps the duty is still more pressing in regard 
to young females, many of whom come to town from 
rural districts as domestic servants, shopwomen, or 
factory workers, and, having few to counsel or protect 
them, are often allured into vicious courses, or led to 
contract unhappy marriages, which drag them down 
into temporal degradation, and, if mercy prevent not, 
into eternal ruin. I have met with many cases of 
this sort in my visitations, but one may serve as an 

illustration of the danger referred to. Mrs. is 

a native of Fife and had received the common educa- 
tion of a Scottish peasant's daughter, combining both 
secular and religious instruction. She entered, while 
yet a young woman, the service of a nobleman who 
had, as a man-servant, a foreigner of the name of 

, who gained her youthful affections, and they 

were married. For a short time, according to her 
own account, they lived happily together, until he 
formed an intimacy with a Frenchwoman, a ser- 
vant in that family where he still served. Mrs. 

had born to him two girls, who by this time 

were of age to be at school. When the intimacy 
between him and the Frenchwoman could be no 
longer concealed, he eloped with her to France, and, 

unknown to Mrs. , went to the school in which 

the two girls were, carried them off with his para- 
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mour to Paris, taking ship from Leith. In France 
he had the girls placed in some convent or Popish 
institution, where they were trained up in the Boman 
Catholic faith. After some time he emigrated from 
Paris to New York, taking the two daughters along 
with him. Unstable as water, he left them in 
America, and returned to this country some few 
years ago; the girls, now grown to women, being 
in situations in Catholic families, both confirmed 
Catholics. 

He came to Edinburgh, and, bringing disease 
upon himself by his sensual indulgences, became a 

patient in the Infirmary. Mrs. , hearing from 

some one who formerly knew him that he was there, 
visited him, being anxious to hear what had become 
of her daughters. During the first interview he 
would communicate nothing regarding them ; but 
she, impelled by a mother's feelings, w^as determined 
to know about them if possible, and again visited 
him, taking a friend along with her, when she 
threatened to prosecute him for her support if he 
remained silent, but promised not to do so if he 
would reveal to her the true history and condition 
of the girls, upon which he related the facts as already 
stated, but either could not or would not give their 
address. 

Mrs. has since been informed that her 

daughters had written a letter to him since his 
return to this country, soliciting him to make an 
effort to find out their mother, and stating that, if 
she would become a member of the Holy Catholio 
Church, they would be happy to receive and support 
her, but if she remained a heretic they would 
disown her entirely. When she told me this, the 
tears which came coursing over her cheeks told 
of the conflict going on within. Thus, from her 
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imprudent marriage, has she been led to spend a 
cheerless existence, worse than if she were a widow 
and childless ; and her chequered lot is but a speci- 
men of the causes which bring many (whose early 
life gave no indication of such a fate) to drag out a 
miserable old age in the garrets and cellars of the 
Oanongate. 

Such cases of imprudent marriages it may be im- 
possible to prevent by the strictest system of care 
and oversight by Christian churches, but other cases 
have come under my observation showing that young 
women from the country, who have not united them- 
selves immediately to a congregation, (of which they 
stood in the greater need, being deprived of parental 
and family restraints, and of the circle of acquain- 
tances whose knowledge and estimate of their 
character formerly proved a powerful incentive to 
outward morality, and, consequently, a safeguard 
against vice,) have been wrecked and ruined, not so 
much from want of virtuous principle within as from 
the influences of ill-chosen associates and evil 
circumstances. What is true of individuals is alike 
true of families. They come in from the country in 
poor circumstances, — a father, mother, and five or 
SIX children. Their poverty compels them to rent 
a small house in a locality where vice and misery 
abound. They resist the evil influences around them 
for some time, but, in spite of their better nature, 
there is a constant process of assimilation going on. 
The younger members soon begin to learn the lan- 
guage and copy the manners of those around them ; 
and, from the very novelty to their simple minds of 
many of the scenes of juvenile vice, they more easily 
become its victims than others bred to its sight from 
infancy. Nor are all the seductive and corrupting in- 
fluences to be found outside the family circle. There 
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are evils inseparable from the lot of the very poor, which 
are all the more dangerous because secret and insidious 
in their operations. The whole family is not unfre- 
quently huddled together in one small apartment, 
where there cannot be that decent separation between 
the sexes which is so necessary to purity of moral 
feeling. In such circumstances, " whatsoever things 
are pure and lovely " cannot be cherished or thoughl 
of according to apostohc injunction, and though no 
revolting overt act of uncleanness may be the result 
among the inmates, yet the fine sense of delicacy, 
which forms such a powerful safeguard to chastity, 
instead of being nursed and strengthened as it should 
be, is woefully blunted if not totally destroyed. 

The case is bad enough where members of the sam« 
family are cooped together in this manner, but it is 
greatly enhanced when, as not unfrequently happens, 
two or more young men or women are admitted into 
such a family as lodgers — perhaps distant relatives 
or former acquaintances, but in many cases entire 
strangers, admitted for the sake of a small addition 
to the family income. Nay, among the extremely 
poor, two or more families are often found occu- 
pying one small ill-ventilated apartment, and not 
only is there in such cases a direct antagonbm 
to pure morality or chastity in heart, speech, or 
behaviour, but there is also a physical deterioration 
of their material frames produced, which causes much 
uneasiness and suffering, and also reacts in a more 
indirect though equally certain way upon the moral 
character. The mother of such a family, exposed to 
so unwholesome an atmosphere, soon falls a prey 
to chronic languor and disease ; like a candle which 
bums dimly in a foul atmosphere, so the lamp of life 
bums feebly in such a hovel as we have described. 
The joyousness of a mother's heart, the sweet tones 
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of her voice, the cheerful expression of her ey< 
which constitutes the true light of hoine^ — ^becomes 
extinguished, or only emits a flickering light; her 
strength and vivacity daily diminish, her household 
duties are neglected, or performed in such a slovenly 
manner that filth increases the other evils of their 
condition, and she gradually sinks — under the 
pressure of causes which she has neither the power 
nor the will to prevent — into a state of incurable 
lethargy, drunkenness, or the grave. Every member 
of the family shares in the inevitable depression, and, 
where disease and death are not the more immediate 
consequences, stimulants are resorted to as the most 
accessible present remedy. Intoxicating draughts 
are swallowed, which produce a temporary elevation 
above their accumulated evils, — 

" Kings may be blest, but Tarn was glorious, 
O'er a' the ills o* life victorious !" 

So feel many of these poor unfortunates, you may call 
them sinners if you please. Under the influence of 
stimulants they fancy they have obtained a triumph, 
but the sense of victory is of short duration. After 
the first flush of victory has faded away the enemy 
returns with increased power. The same delusive 
means are again resorted to with similar results. The 
habitual use of intoxicating drinks increases the evils 
from which they seek to be delivered, and at the same 
time diminishes those powers of body and mind which, 
if properly directed, would secure their emancipation. 
He who, under a sense of degradation and sorrow, 
seeks for relief from the intoxicating cup takes a false 
step at the first, and every succeeding step leads him 
further from the desired goal. This false meteor can 
never light up his path to victory, but acts like the 
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ignis fatuus with the unwary traveller groping his way 
in midnight darkness, — 

" The bleezing, curs'd mischieyous monkeys 

Delude his eyes, 
Till in some miry slough he sunk is, 

Nae mair to rise." 



I have thus briefly sketched the downward course of 
a family on coming into town, who, had they remained 
in their country seclusion, where their temptations 
were fewer, and where the very pure air they 
inhaled would have proved a powerful auxiliary to 
higher causes in enabling them to withstand tempta- 
tion, might have lived virtuous and useful lives, and 
died happily. Cases might be multiplied illustrative of 
the foregoing statements regarding such families. 

I have frequently visited of late the shattered and 
blasted remains of one such family that came into 
Edinburgh from a rural village in the Lothians some 
twenty years ago, consisting of father and mother, 
two sons and four daughters. In this case, the father 
first fell a victim to the depressing effects of change 
of air, occupation, and surrounding circumstances. 
Not being fortunate in obtaining employment, and 
being unskilled in such labour as could bring a suffi- 
cient remuneration to ensure comfort to his family, 
he saw poverty creeping on apace. He set himself, 
at first, manfully to the unequal struggle, and wrought 
beyond his powers. His spirits and his strength 
began to fail, he resorted to the delusive expedient 
of supplying fictitious strength by using strong 
drink, — ^which is just like applying the whip to the 
horse to make him serve out the last portion of 
strength within him instead of feeding him with 
solid food to augment and prolong his vigour. A 
course of hard labour and hard drinking soon laid 
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him in a premature grave, depriving the young 
family of their bread-winner and, what was more^ 
of their natural guardian. The mother had thus the 
whole burden of a young family of six children 
resting upon her shoulders, and, like a true daughter 
of Scotland in the olden times, she "set a stout heart 
to a stey brae." The only course that appeared open 
to her was to become a washerwoman, and she soon 
found full employment among families in the middle 
ranks of life in town; for, to the honour of the middle 
class in Edinburgh, it can be affirmed that benevolent 
regard to the widow and fatherless is a prominent 
feature in their character, but there is often much 
mistake manifested in working out that beuevolence. 
It was good to give her employment and to pay her 
liberally in money, as she said many of them did who 
knew her circumstances, but it was mistaken kindness, 
however well meant, that frequently furnished her 
with more than the usual amount of whisky or hard 
ale allowed to washerwomen, that her strength might 
be maintained for her severe labour. Sober at the 
first and virtuously inclined, the daily use of strong 
stimulants soon made their more frequent use necessary 
to her comfort. A craving was formed which the usual 
supplies of her benevolent but mistaken employers 
could not satisfy. A portion of her wages had to go 
to satisfy the ever increasing demand of her stomach, 
or rather of her injured nerves. The portion of 
wages so misspent increased with the demand, 
diminishing the comforts of the family, and ruining 
her own health and happiness. The children, left to 
pursue their own courses while she was away at her 
employment, were gradually becoming self-willed, 
and acquiring habits of looseness and vagrancy. She 
saw and deplored this growing evil, but had not 
the power of altogether preventing it. While she 
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remained a sober woman^ she did all she could to 
counteract it by attending carefully to family duties 
in the evenings after she came home, though wearied 
and exhausted by labour ; but by-and-bye she came 
occasionally home in such a state as to be unfit for 
giving counsel or instruction, or, if she attempted it, 
it fell powerless from the stammering tongue of a 
drunken mother. 

Thus was her hard-earned income lessened by 
a large portion being spent upon drink — her physical 
strength and moral fortitude weakened, and her charac- 
ter broken, even in the eyes of those whose mistaken 
kindness had sown the seeds of her ruin. Her 
employment, as well as her will and fitness to work, 
became more irregular; her children, reduced to 
starvation, had to betake themselves to the lowest 
kind of employment as soon as at all able to earn 
anything. Prematurely launched out upon the cold 
open ocean of the world, without either rudder 
or compass to guide their course, with little or 
no secular or religious education, with no parent 
qualified as a pilot to lay down a proper chart, — is it 
wonderful that they have already become wrecks 
amidst the shoals and quicksands of life, without one 
exception ? 

I lately attended this unhappy mother upon her 
deathbed, in the house of a widowed daughter, 
where another widowed daughter, with a son, also 
resided. Both daughters had become the wives of 
dissipated husbands, who did not live half their days, 
and have been for years past themselves living by 
prostitution, and harbouring other girls about the 
house for like base purposes, so that I have often 
entered to converse with the old woman, and found 
her sick bed surrounded by such unfavourable company. 
If they were sober, I have sometimes read, prayed, and 
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conversed with her in their hearing ; but not unfre- 
quently have I found them so intoxicated and noisy 
that I have had to retire and await a more favourable 
opportunity, or request them to retire for a little that 
I might speak to the dying woman, and — what I 
have often wondered at, and was led to attribute to 
the potency of a deathbed scene in subduing the 
most hardened sinners — they always, in such cases, 
obeyed without the least rudeness or incivility. On 
some occasions, when I found her alone, I spoke to 
her freely about the keeping of such suspicious 
looking company about the house, when she cried 
like a child, confessed her knowledge that her 
daughters were living an abandoned life, and 
encouraging others of a kindred character to asso- 
ciate with them, jind added, " Oh ! its not with my 
will, but what can I do now ? I am not able to do 
anything for myself, and I must just submit to it ; 
but it will not be long now that I will have to do so, 
and may the Lord have mercy upon my soul, and 
take me to himself." She was removed to the Infir- 
mary, where, during her few remaining days, she 
enjoyed more repose than in the wretched abode 
where she formerly lived. 1 frequently visited her 
there, and one time after engaging in prayer with 
her she cried bitterly, and said, " Oh ! when I listened 
to your prayer I thought I heard my father praying 
as he was wont to do when I was young. You used 
some of the very expressions which he used in his 
prayers." I said to her, " You have had a praying 
father, then V* " Oh ! yes, seldom did my father let 
morning or evening pass without family worship ; 
but his bairns have na copied his example, and sae 
has it fared wi' us a'/' I may add that the whole 
of her family, of whom three only are now alive, are 
living irreligious lives, and have experienced the 
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truth of the divine Word, that the way of transgressors 
is hard, and that there is no peace to the wicked. She 
died in the Infirmary, and her remains were conveyed 
in a van to be interred in her native parish by the 
poor-law officials. None of her family were in a fit 
state to appear at her funeral, or perform the last 
office to their once kind and loving mother, who had 
laboured so indefatigably for them in their tender 
years; and thus did this once virtuous woman die 
without one friend of her own blood to close her 
eyes in death, or to lay her head in the dust. I have 
a strong conviction that she was saved so as by fire — 
God by his Spirit blessing a parent's prayers, the 
knowledge of His own Word which she had acquired 
in early life, and the labours of Christian friends on 
her deathbed, in bringing her to a saving knowledge 
of the Saviour, and sincere repentance for her past 
sins. But her children and grandchildren are far 
more deeply sunk in sin than ever she was ; far more 
hopeless, they have not the stores of biblical know- 
ledge that she had known from a child. They are 
consequently free from those compunctions of con- 
science which followed her, according to her own 
confession, amidst all her aberrations from the 
paths of righteousness and peace. The history of 
this familjf, so imperfectly sketched, and of whose 
sins and sorrows not one tithe has been told, forms 
but a meagre illustration of the causes of much of 
the vice and misery we witness, andv the evils of 
crowding so many families together into towns with- 
out experience of city life, and too often without 
any church or pastor caring for their souls, and 
no circle of acquaintances to form a stimulus to 
character. 
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CHAPTER m. 



VICIOUS SEDIMENT AT THE BOTTOM OF SOCIETY 

DIFFICULTY OF REMOVING IT — ^HOMES SUBSTI- 
TUTES FOR HOMES THE LIVING AND THE DEAD 

WORK FOR ALL. 

Though the past remarks and illustrations in the last 
chapter chiefly apply to families coming in from the 
country, it is not meant to assert that these form 
the whole or even the most dangerous or irreclaim- 
able portion of our degraded population. It has 
been already stated that our most expert and dan- 
gerous thieves, pickpockets, and swindlers are 
chiefly town-bred; and while a large proportion 
of those females who swell the ranks of prosti- 
tution are fallen domestic servants, or factory 
girls, who coming singly from distant quarters are 
more easily seduced, being left more entirely to the 
freedom of their own will, from the fact that no 
parents or relations are near to check the first ap- 
pearance of evil, or to advise in the formation of 
companionships or matrimonial connections, yet among 
that class the most dangerous and irreclaimable mem- 
bers are natives of the city; and from observation and 
experience I have been led to conclude that by far 
the greater proportion of those who are truly re- 
claimed from such courses are found to consist of 
girls of country extraction. So far as my experi- 
ence goes, comparatively few of real town-bred 
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prostitutes ever return to lay hold on the paths of 
life. Various reasons may be assigned for this. 
One great reason is, that girls of the lowest class 
in town, at least twenty or thirty years ago, were 
not generally so well educated as they were in 
rural villages and districts, and to a certain extent 
this is still true ; and the experience of missionaries 
will be found generally to establish the fact, that 
though education does not always prevent females 
from falling into such a state, there is far more hope 
of reclaiming one who has received a good education 
in youth, than one whose mind is a perfect blank or 
only filled with evil. 

Those who have had the advantage of a happy 
religious home, though they may have, like the 
prodigal, wandered far from it into scenes of vice and 
misery, have in their happier hours, in the lulls that 
occur now and then amidst the wildest storms of vice, 
a something in their possession of inestimable value — 
a mirror once formed in the soul which holds up to 
their view the only path in which true happiness can 
be found, and the recollection of the piety and peace 
of an early home has often been blest in reclaiming 
the sinner from infamy and sin. Many a mute in- 
glorious female Newton has found the soft hand of 
her mother pressing upon her head, and heard the 
gentle whisperings of a mother's voice, as when she 
prayed for her in the days of infancy, and from con- 
trasting the past with her present condition has been 
led to form the resolution, " I will arise and go to 
my mother." It is more difficult to reclaim the 
town-bred waifs, from the fact that for generations 
past among the very lowest class of the people in 
towns there has been no domestic religion — no images 
of early life fitted to recall or beget tender emotions 
in the soul. If such a one reasons at all^ it is more 
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in the language of Burns, in his gloomy *' Ode to 
Despondency " — 

" O life, thou art a galling load, 
Along a rough and weary road. 

To wretches such as I ; 
Dim backward as I cast my view. 
What sickening scenes appear— 
"What sorrows yet may pierce me through. 
Too jnstly I may fear. 

Still caring, despairing. 

Must be my bitter doom. 
My woes here shall close ne'er. 
But with the closing? tomb." 



Looking back, nothing presents itself but the gloomy 
chaos of a wretched life, and looking forward nothing 
is seen but a dark and hopeless night, in which neither 
moon nor stars appear — even hope, which comes to all, 
but faintly comes to them. The old Scotch proverb 
holds true in respect to many such, "It's ill to takeout o' 
the flesh what's bred in the bane," and it is lamentable 
to think how many of these are bred from their ear- 
liest life amongst revolting scenes of pollution, whose 
ears, instead of family prayers, hear nothing but the 
wild ravings of drunken delirium, or the most revolt- 
ing oaths and obscene talk ; whose eyes are habituated 
to sights from which common delicacy, apart from 
religion, forbids to lift the veil and disclose to the 
view of society. It is a most revolting feature ia 
the great social evil, that now girls of so tender an 
age as is scarcely to be credited are found engaged 
in it, having learned the rudiments of this vice under 
the parental roof. I found one case of a drunken 
debauched mother in my district, who had a girl 
about fourteen at the time that I entered upon my 
duty as a missionary. I found she could not read, 
and used every endeavour to get her to attend school. 
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but was informed by credible witnesses, who knew 
her history, that her language was so impregnated 
with oaths and obscene conversation that it would be 
the means of corrupting the other girls, and some strong 
testimonies that she was actually at that early age a 
fallen one made me desist from seeking to introduce 
her to school among other girls of her own years. Her 
mother harboured generally two and sometimes more 
prostitutes as lodgers in her single apartment of a 
house, who were often to be found collected there 
with men whom they brought from the street ; and 
there was this girl sitting among them, partaking of 
the drink which usually accompanies such meetings, 
hearing oaths and curses, and perhaps joining in the 
loud laugh which followed the lewd song or filthy 
jest, and witnessing scenes which were very unlike 
to what the pure visions of girlhood usually are and 
ought to be. The mother soon died in the poor-house, 
and the girl disappeared from the district, and I can 
obtain no trace of her since. Is it any wonder that 
girls with natures so violated from childhood, and 
without hope for the future, should seek for support 
and temporary gratification at the streams of false 
delight which first come in their way. I have heard 
of the existence in our city of schools for training up 
boys systematically to the professions of thieves, 
pickpockets, and swindlers — these schools being all 
brothels where young girls likewise have access to a 
share of the training. I have never lighted upon any 
of these seminaries in my district, but alas how many 
homes are there similar to the ones described, which 
are just so many schools more dangerous and revolt- 
ing than those professional ones said to exist, because 
the parents are their teachers, sometimes directly but 
very frequently indirectly. The parent who drinks 
his wages and leaves his children to starve or steal, 
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is indirectly schooling them to vice, and more directly 
doing so when the child pilfers something which will 
procure whisky for the parent, and meets with his 
direct approbation, or finds its successful attempts 
passed by without reproof, because they furnish the 
means of sensual gratification to the debased and un- 
natural parent. 

It is a lamentable thought that so many homes, 
which were intended by the God of the families of 
all the earth as the greatest and best of all training 
institutions — as nurseries for the church on earth 
and the church in heaven, should be so perverted into 
hotbeds of vice and crime, but so it is. How thank- 
ful should those be who are blest with virtuous peace- 
ful homes. There is a charm in the word beyond our 
power to describe. Poets, moralists, novelists, and 
writers of every degree of descriptive powers have 
laboured to define home, but it still stands undefined. 
One writer has said that home is the union of two 
hearts in one, and this may be said to be the nucleus 
of home round which other hearts cluster and share 
in the blissful warmth. Cowper has described this 
domestic bliss, or heart-union, as the only flower of 
paradise which has survived the fall. Another says, 
home is heaven's fallen sister, and a mighty ocean of 
meaning lies shrouded in this expression, for our home 
influences are not only of a holy and elevating nature, 
but, like eternity itself, they are of a lasting character, 
either for happiness or misery, for weal or for woe. 
Burns, our national bard, who sung the joys and sor- 
rows, the heart emotions and sympathies of his coun- 
trymen as never poet sung, sings and speaks of home 
as the holiest happiest spot on earth. In a letter to 
ft friend, speaking of home, he says — " 'Tis there 
that man is truly blest ; 'tis there that he feels the 
consciousness of something within him above the 
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trodden clod, the feeling of grateful reverence to the 
hoary earthly author of his being. The burning glow 
as he clasps the woman of his soul to his bosom, the 
tender yearnings of heart for the little angels to whom 
he has given existence — ^these Nature has poured in 
milky streams around the human heart, and the man 
who calls them not into exercise by the inspiring 
influences of their proper objects loses by far the 
most pleasurable part of his existence." Would that 
he had always himself realized what he so beautifully 
portrays in " The Cottar's Saturday Night," where, 
from the contemplation of the intelligence, love, 
and fervent piety which characterised the cottar's 
family circle, he rises to the contemplation of the 
happy effects of such homes upon the national char- 
acter and greatness, and pours out the overflowing! 
of his heart in these patriotic strains — 

" From scenes like these auld Scotia's grandeur springs, 
That makes her loved at home, revered abroad ; 
Princes and lords are but the breath of kings — 
An honest man's the noblest work of God.'* 

This, as well as Montgomery's description of home, 
would appear to hundreds of our children, could they 
read it as belonging not to their world : — 

" There is a spot of earth supremely blest, 
A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest, 
Where man, creation's tyrant, casts aside 
His sword and sceptre, pageantry and pride, 
While in his softened looks benignly blend 
The sire, the son, the husband, brother, friend ; 
Here woman reigns^ the mother, daughter, wife, 
Strew with fresh flowers the narrow way of life ; 
In the clear heaven of her delightful eye 
An angel guard of loves and graces lie. 
Around her knees domestic duties meet. 
And fireside pleasures gambol at her feet." 
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To many of ou* young waifs there is no such peculi- 
arly blessed spot on earth. The common stair is 
often a sweeter spot to such than the mother's feet. 
There many have to sleep like the fugitive Jacob, 
with a cold stone for their pillow, but with no bright 
visions of an open heaven above — no angel guard of 
loves and graces do they behold, even in vision, des- 
cending on the ladder of love from the clear heaven 
of a mother's eye. The father comes home not to 
lay aside his sword, and display in his softened looks 
all the finer feelings of humanity, but flushed 
with drink, and maddened to a fury through the 
unchecked sway of every evil passion, he comes 
home to be only a terror to himself and to all 
within his influence. The mother has no power to 
charm him into a happier mood — no " clean hearth- 
stane," no " thrifty wifie's smile," meets his eye. As 
he opens the door, which is fastened with a string 
instead of a latch, the mock mother is seen as he 
enters rubbing her bleered eyes, and slowly rising 
from a few dirty rags spread on a pallet of straw on 
the floor in the far corner of the room, the only bed 
in the house — from which she is lazily dragging 
herself up with most repulsive and frightful aspect 
— ^having been sleeping off* a debauch of whisky 
or hard ale which had been supplied by some 
wretch who has cohabited with her during her hus- 
band's absence from home. He accuses her at once. 
Mutual recriminations, oaths, and filthy epithets end 
in blows, and the clear heaven of her eye — ^formerly 
obscured by her wicked indulgences— is soon blackened 
bv a husband's hand. And where are the children? 
In another corner, cowering and shrinking from their 
filend-like parents, or driven by the daily repetition of 
such scenes to prowl the street, endeavouring to obtain 
by begging and stealing that nourishment which they 
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cannot obtain from their drunken, brawling, heart- 
less parents. Can hope look forward to a manhood 
raised on such foundations ? Strangers to a father's 
tenderness and a mother's care, with no flowers strewn 
on their thorny path, inured to scenes of guilt and 
misery at home, and shunned and dreaded by good 
society abroad, is it any wonder to see such children 
transformed into wild Arabs, with their hand against 
every man and every man's hand against them, or to 
find them as described by the poet : — 

"A ragged offspring, with tbeir upright hwr 
Crown'd like the image of fantastic fear ; 
Or wearing — shall we say — in that white growth, 
An ill-adjusted turhan, for defence 
Or fierceness, wreathed around their sunburnt brows 
By savage Nature ? Shrivelled are their lips; 
Naked and coloured like the soil, the feet 
On which they stand, as if thereby they drew 
Some nourishment, as trees do by their roots, 
From earth, the common mother of us all. 
Figure and mien, complexion and attire, 
Are leagued to strike dismay ; 
But outstretched hand 
And whining voice denote them suppliants 
For the least boon that pity can bestow." 

Withont attempting further to describe or fullv 
enmimerate the evils, whose " name is legion," which 
issue forth with demoniac power to wound society 
from such ungodly homes or rather hovels, let us 
look a little into the subject, and while we have full 
intimation that there is a traitor or traitors against 
society lurking somewhere, let each put the question 
of guilty or not guilty to himself, and ask in the sight 
of God, " Lord, is it I ? Lord, is it I ?" Let us 
remember that if these children are allowed to starve 
now, and perish eternally through our selfishness and 
neglect, their cries will enter into the ears of the Lord 
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of Sabaoth, and the earth shall not always cover their 
blood or hide her slain. There is a day when God 
will put the question, " Where is your brother V — a 
day in which we dare not return the answer of Cain, 
** I know not ; am I my brother's keeper ?" — when He 
shall ask of us, " Where is your neighbour whom I 
bound you to love as yourself?" and none will be 
bold enough to answer, "Who is my neighbour?" 
— a day in which the facts shall appear in all their 
naked majesty, that God hath made of one blood all 
communities of men that dwell on the face of tho 
earth — that God is no*respecter of persons, — 

''That souls have no discriminating hue. 
Alike important in their Maker's view.** 

But the perplexing questions still return, and must be 
answered some time or other, — what are the causes 
of their degradation and misery ? why such a differ- 
ence among men in this respect if they are of one 
blood, possessors of a common human nature ? and 
how are they to be delivered ? If God is no respecter 
of persons, but wishes all his creatures to be happy, 
man must be acting unjustly towards the poorer 
portion of his brethren, or they must be self-destroyers. 
Who is to blame ? Surely only a small portion of 
the blame can be attached to children placed in the 
circumstances above described. They are no doubt 
sinners, but they are also grievously sinned against, 
and have therefore a claim to be, if condemned, at 
least strongly recommended by the jury to mercy. 

The following powerful appeal at the bar of 
humanity on their behalf, by their gifted advocate. 
Dr. Guthrie, is well calculated to rouse the public 
mind to serious inquiry as to who is the criminal : 
** When a poor, shoeless, shirtless, starved, untaught, 
and uncared for creature, whose head hardly reaches 
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the bar, and who has to be set upon it that the twelve 
grave jurymen may see the object of legal vengeance, 
is tried and condemned according to forms of law, 
the whole scene revolts us. Do men ask, Is crime to 
go unpunished? I say no. But produce me the 
real criminal, and if you do not find the offender in 
court among the audience in that hard and scowling 
ruffian — in that woman who sits with bloated face 
watching the proceedings — ^in the father or mother 
who compelled their child to steal, — then, perhaps, 
you may find him in more respectable society — among 
the guardians of the poor, the priests of religion, the 
ministers of state, your senators, your fat and well- 
fed citizens, your ladies and gentlemen who saw that 
child lying in the gutter, perishing before their eyes, 
nor made one effort to save him. Nor is there one 
who knows these things and does nought to help 
them, who can raise his hands and say, ' These hands 
are clean.' If that poor child who stares like a wild 
beast at all that array of justice, who cannot read a 
letter of your laws, does not know the name of the 
reigning sovereign, does not know the name even of 
a Saviour, never heard but in a curse the name of 
God, and who has yet within him undeveloped an in- 
tellect as divine, and a heart as kindly as your own, 
knew his rights and wrongs enough, he would turn 
round on the hounds of justice, and stand at bay like 
a hunted deer ; the assailed would become the assail- 
ant ; the accused start up into the accuser, and rais- 
ing his emaciated arm in an appeal to high heaven, 
he would summon that court to the bar of God's 
righteous judgment, and standing both on his wrongs 
and his rights he would fling back your mercy, and 
demand justice at your hands." 

Who, with this eloquent appeal ringing in his ears, 
does not feel self-condemned and ready to appropri- 
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ate to himself the language of Joseph's brethren — 
** We are verily guilty concerning our brother, in that 
we saw the anguish of his soul when he besought us, 
and we would not hear ;" and would that such appeals, 
blended with the wail of misery arising from the 
depths of the city, might not only lead to a conviction 
of sin, but to a strong and abiding sensa of duty — ^to 
earnest inquiry into our social diseases, their causes 
and the suitable remedies, and to an energetic and 
persevering application of all known remedies, and, 
if possible, to the invention of more. There is no 
time to lose, dear Christian friends. While we sit at 
ease, with folded hands, or deliberating in cold debate, 
souls are passing into eternity in that awful state of 
ignorance above alluded to without the knowledge of 
a Saviour, and thousands filling their place, only to 
meet the same miserable fate here, and the same 
eternal doom hereafter. If society be the criminal, 
much as it has suffered and still suffers from this 
source, much more may be in reserve of punishment 
due, for all that society has suffered, though not little, 
bears no comparison to the crime of making laws and 
upholding customs which are so certainly leading to 
the present and eternal ruin of thousands of our fel- 
low men. 

We fear there is an awful retribution impending 
over us. Already we hear the growlings of a terrible 
thunderstorm of vengeance, arising from the conden- 
sation of those impure social elements, to which 
there has been provided no safe antidote, but which 
we have allowed to gather unheeded as dense thun- 
derclouds darkening our moral and social sky ; and 
should any unusual convulsion shake these clouds, 
and cause them to burst over our heads, we will find 
that the lightning conductor of the law will not be 
sufficient to ward off the bolt from the social fabric. 
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There is only one hope and one sure safety — the Sun 
of Righteousness is able to dispel these clouds, sur- 
charged as they are with danger, and to say to 
the raging elements, "Peace, be still." Christians 
are the light of the world, and should reflect 
the light which they themselves have received 
upon others ; and would that the church were more 
and more baptised with His spirit who said, "I came 
to seek and to save the lost. It is my meat and my 
drink to do the will of my father, and to finish his 
work. I must work the work of him that sent me 
while it is day ; the night cometh when no man can 
work." His whole life, from the manger to the cross, 
from the commencement of his work till he could say 
** It is finished," was one grand fulfilment of the pro- 
phecy contained in the 72nd Psalm — " He shall judge 
the poor of the people, he shall save the children of 
the needy, and shall break in pieces the oppressor. 
For he shall deliver the needy when he crieth ; the 
poor also, and him that hath no helper. He shall 
spare the poor and needy, and shall save the souls of 
the needy. He shall redeem their soul from deceit 
and violence : and precious shall their blood be in 
his sight." 

The entire want of family religion and kindly home 
influences has been adduced as the chief cause of the 
prevalence of vice among the young, which renders 
wickedness and misery so much hereditary, and their 
reclamation so difficult. Therefore, their reforma- 
tion and education, to be effective, must begin at 
home, as God intends it should, for home is his first 
appointed school ; and where home in this sense does 
not exist it must, if possible, be created, and where 
this cannot be immediately accomplished, the children 
must be placed in some such institutions as ragged 
schools, where they will receive kind treatment, food, 
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comfortable clothing and lodging, join in worship 
morning and evening, and in fact enjoy as nearly as 
possible all the ameliorating influences of home. Our 
industrial and ragged schools are as yet far too few to 
accomplish what is needed in this respect. There are 
now also many mission schools, where, under well 
qualified, pious teachers, both male and female, a 
good secular and religious education is being im- 
parted, and praiseworthy exertions being made to 
impart something like a domestic religious training ; 
but, alas ! how tedious is the process under the best 
of teachers with a numerous class of their pupils, 
because their home influences to which they are 
exposed neutralise in a great measure the teaching 
of the school. And these schools are so inadequate 
in number and pecuniary support that in general the 
teacher has far too great a number of pupils to attend 
to. When the pupils are drawn from a neglected, 
ill-trained, or vicious class, the teacher should have 
comparatively few to instruct ; he could then act 
more like a father to them, and his lessons would 
savour more of home. Unless the church perform 
its duty in a more liberal and thoroughgoing spirit, 
the legislature should, as a matter of police, establbh 
schools in every district in large towns, where children, 
exposed to such pernicious parental influences as tends 
to lead them into crime and misery would be lodged, 
fed, clothed, and educated, — and it would be the 
cheapest method of dealing with such in the end. 
Dr. Guthrie in his "Plea for Ragged Schools" in 
1854 says, — "We have by our own efforts and God's 
blessing turned into useful citizens more than three 
hundred children, at an expense of £6,000, who 
would, as criminals, when the state was done with 
them, have cost her nearly £100,000." 
Churches have of late years been doing much by sup* 
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porting city missionaries, mission schools with their 
week-day and Sabbath teachers, and Christian instruc- 
tion visitors, — but much still remains to be done. 
There must be a more determined effort made to 
beget and foster home religion among the more 
degraded families. The city missionary, by visiting 
from house to house, reading God's Word, engaging 
in prayer with these families, and inculcating the 
duty of family worship, does an incalculable amount 
of good in the way of promoting family religion ; but 
the districts at present necessarily assigned to the 
city missionaries are by far too large to permit him 
to be effective in forming habits of domestic worship 
among the people at large. He is not able in ordi- 
nary cases to visit oftener than once in six weeks, and 
even then obstacles are daily occurring which prevent 
him from engaging in devotional exercises with some 
of the families he visits. The work of transforming 
the numerous wretched abodes among us into pious, 
orderly homes must not be left to the minister or 
missionary, who can only visit occasionally. The 
duty must be taken up in earnest by the individual 
members and households of the Christian church. It 
is true that many churches who now take an interest 
in mission work have their staff of Christian instruc- 
tion visitors, male and female, with a particular close 
or stair appropriated to each, containing perhaps ten 
or twenty families, which they visit once a week, 
generally on the Sabbath, their business engagements 
preventing them from visiting on other days. They 
converse with the family, give a tract, read a portion 
of scripture, and now and then engage in prayer, 
which is the nearest approximation to what is 
required in the way of promoting family religion 
among the lower class that has yet been made. But 
there must be a closer contact between Christians 
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and these poor degraded families before that vital 
warmth be produced which will make such moral 
wildernesses to blossom into the beauty and fruitful- 
ness of pious homes. 

The exertions yet put forth by the Christian church 
have been not inaptly compared to EUsha sending 
Gehazi with the staff to lay it upon the dead child, 
which had not the desired effect of restoring it to 
life ; and that, before these dead families be revived, 
the church must, like Elisha, come and stretch itself 
more closely upon the lifeless body. The warm living 
vigour of Christianity must be communicated by closer 
contact with the cold dead sinners, united with fer- 
vent believing prayer. A means of doing so might 
be suggested, which by God's blessing would doubt- 
less be crowned with happy results. Let every 
family in the Christian church take each a poor, 
degraded, irreligious family under its special care, the 
males attending to the males, and the females to their 
own sex, and let some one member of the Christian 
family go to the prayerless family night after night, 
at an hour settled between both parties as most suit- 
able, engaging in family worship, thus training them 
to the duty, and habituating them to the exercise, and 
making their light to shine into the darkness of their 
homes and hearts. It may be objected that this would 
be interfering too much with the privacy of home, 
and would consequently be resisted. In some cases it 
might, but experience testifies that there is no insuper- 
able barrier between us and the hearts and homes of our 
poor when there is an earnest desire to benefit, and 
when access is sought in a true spirit of charity which 
will always display itself in a wise and prudent regard 
to the feelings of those we seek to benefit. There is, 
indeed, a wide gulf between happy, faithful Christians 
and the class to be rescued, but that gulf is not im- 
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passable if bridged over by that charity which beareth 
all things, believeth all things, and hopeth all things. 
Let Christians in this manner " Haste to the Rescue," 
and in due time they shall reap if they faint not. 

In the deliverance of our poor brethren who are 
the bondmen of sin and Satan, we have a great work 
before us, and our time for its accomplishment is short. 
Let us engage in it in the spirit of our great Exemplar, 
who said, " I must work the work of Him that sent 
me while it is day." We should not even wait till 
we have in our wisdom found out the best way. Let 
us be at it in some way, and experience in the work, 
and active engagement therein, is a means which, by 
God's ^established laws, brings more knowledge than 
mere idle speculation about it, however sound in 
theory that speculation may be. There is a three- 
fold cord of vice binding these slaves, and one 
which in their present state is not easily broken. 
The great constituents of this cord are drunkenness, 
sexual impurity, and idleness. It is not meant to say 
that these are all the evils, but these are conspicuous ; 
not only evils in themselves, but generating and 
fostering a host of others, which altogether make a 
fearful aggregate of sins and sorrows. 
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CHAPTEK lY. 

ETILS OF INTEMPERANCE — PERSONAL, DOMESTIC, 

AND SOCIAL — CASES ^BARRIER TO EDUCATION 

TO SPIRITUAL LIFE — HOPEFUL SYMPTOMS. 

Drunkenness is so prominent in the black legion, 
that it may justly be recognised as the chief, and 
entitled to priority of consideration; and every 
Christian philanthropist, nay, every rational being, 
should candidly investigate this evil as in the s-ight of 
God — opening his eyes to its frightful magnitude and 
disastrous consequences, and shutting them to all 
conflicting parties and interests. As the present 
attempt to draw attention to its evils, its cause, and 
its cure has been made without any design to defame 
or injure any party, it is humbly hoped that it will 
be met in the same spirit ; and may it be blest by God 
in arousing stronger minds and stouter hearts to 
grapple with this formidable enemy, which has, with 
a tyranty's power, long trampled on the rights and 
dearest interests of a large number of our fellow 
creatures. 

, The subject has been so much before the public of 
late, that the discussion of it is apt to become stale 
and insipid. The author enters upon it not as a 
matter of choice, but of necessity and duty, feeling 
that it cannot be passed over here, for notwithstand- 
ing all that has been written and said on the subject, 
it is still the great question of the day, viewed in 
relation to the elevation of our lower classes. It is 
not to be wondered at, regarding such an evil as 
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this, produced by so many combined causes, and in 
which so many are personally interested, that various 
and sometimes conflicting views should be taken from 
so many different standpoints ; but there is almost 
unanimity on the fact, that drunkenness as found to 
exist amongst us is a great evil, which requires to be 
investigated and mitigated, or removed, before our 
sunken masses can be elevated to the desirable and 
attainable position of happy and good citizens. The 
truth expressed by a great statesman soon becomes 
apparent to every one engaged in the work of their 
reformation — " That it is in vain to talk of the eleva- 
tion of the lower classes save in connection with tem- 
perance and economy among themselves." 

It is not designed to enter fully into the multitu- 
dinous evils of drunkenness in detail, knowing that 
the temperance literature of the day abounds with 
pictures of that sort, and whatever may be the faults 
of that species of literature, I believe that it does not, 
because it cannot, over-estimate the evils of intem- 
perance. Even the vigorous pen of Dr. Gruthrie 
does not exaggerate, but falls short of the reality in 
the following graphic sketch : — " If you had occasion 
to walk the Canongate and High Street of Edinburgh, 
as I have to do daily, till your heart was sick of its 
sights — the bloated wrecks of drunkenness, woman's 
grace and woman's modesty withered and gone — the 
emaciated drunkard, with his bleered eye and hang- 
ing lip, and rusty, seedy, loop-holed attire — wretched 
children, shoeless and shirtless, shivering and crying 
in the cold, or creeping up the dram-shop stair to buy 
whisky for a father with the wages which should have 
bought him bread — the poor sallow infant, with its 
dying head laid wearily on the foul shoulder of some 
loathsome mother. If you had come that very day 
from a room where the threadbare blanket had been 
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torn from the couch of a son dying of consumption 
to pay for drink — if you had seen the corpse of a 
young woman, whom you esteemed and respected, 
laid out upon two rickety chairs, with a broken- 
hearted mother weeping beside it, because the father, 
who spent his large earnings upon whisky, had not 

provided a coffin for the poor cold remains I 

have gone down into the pit, I have seen its horrors ; 
little do those who are basking in sunshine and among 
flowers at the top imagine what is going on below." 

It is indeed sickening to be daily looking at the 
bloated wrecks of drunkenness — to gaze upon the 
haggard cheek, the sunken frenzied eye, palsied frame 
and staggering gait of the drunkard, who has j^- 
proached the last stage of this fearful malady ; and 
when we think that it is a lust of the mind as well as 
of the flesh, and that the gem within has suflered 
in the wreck of the casket, it is more sickening still. 
In this refined age the person would be branded as 
void of taste or poetic feeling who could pass the 
ruins of some fine ancient castle or cathedral without 
deploring the Gothic barbarity which mutilated such 
a monument of human skill, or condemning that 
negligence which allowed such a noble production 
of genius to fall into decay ; but how much more 
deplorable is it to behold the noblest workmanship of 
God upon earth — a human being, body and soul, 
converted into a loathsome wreck by intemperance. 
Yet it is no uncommon sight to see men of taste and 
professing Christians looking coolly on, nay, some- 
times enjoying as sport the antique figures exhibited 
by these wrecks of humanity. Let us by all means 
be poetic and sentimental, but let us also be consis- 
tent. 

Passing from its personal to its domestic evils, 
we are led once more to ask, How many happy. 
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prosperous, cheerful homes has it converted into 
houses of mourning? How many domestic altars 
has it sacrilegiously overturned ? How many once 
warm and comfortable hearths has it rendered 
cold and desolate ? — altars and hearths, round 
which happy families once clustered, basking in 
the sunshine of parental love, and, like so many 
planets, rejoicing in the light, and reflecting back 
the rays upon the parent sun, and also diffusing 
light and love and joy upon one another. Intemper- 
ance has entered into that smiling paradise like Satan 
into Eden, under a disguise, and has driven them out 
to enter no more, and now they are scattered like the 
withered leaves of autumn before the blast. Its de- 
structive effects upon domestic happiness can never 
be over-estimated. It not only exhausts the means 
of comfortable subsistence, but it gradually eats out 
all the finer feelings of our nature on which domestic 
happiness so much depends. Listen at the door of 
the drunkard's domicile, and what do you hear? 
There is no melody of joy and health that meets the 
ear in its ascent to heaven, — ^you hear nothing but 
oaths, obscenity, and mutual recriminations. Loose 
the string that fastens the door, and venture in, and 
you will be led to imagine that this evil, like the 
plague-spot of old, has entered the very wood and 
stones of the dwelling, all is so bleak, dingy, and 
comfortless. 

Already its pernicious effects upon a family 
from the country has been illustrated by a case from 
real life, — another may suffice relating to a family of 
city extraction. At my first visit it consisted of the 
father, mother, and two boys. The father was evi- 
dently in the last stage of consumption, and the 
mother did not seem to be an helpmeet for him in 
his helpless condition, for, though hale and able to 
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work, she bore all the marks of being much addicted 
to drinking, which I have since learned to be the case. 
There was literally no furniture in the house but one 
old rickety chair, two or three broken bricks piled 
upon one another formed another kind of seat by the 
side of the empty fireplace, and the poor emaciated 
dying man lay in a corner of the room upon a few 
dirty rags spread on a pallet of musty straw on the 
floor, without any bedstead. There were not only- 
no cordials for the sick man, so far as I could learn, 
but there was not a particle of food in the house. 
Scarcely a dish or culinary utensil was to be seen save 
a small rusty tin flask or pitcher that stood on the 
floor near to his head, to receive the copious expec- 
toration which his diseased lungs were discharging. 
It was truly a depth of physical misery most pain- 
ful to look upon. But, alas! there was a lower 
depth still, — a spiritual and mental poverty scarcely 
to be credited in such a land as this. Though bora 
in this highly privileged city, he confessed that he 
never could read a sentence, and was quite ignorant 
of the truths of the Bible and the way of salvation 
through a Mediator. I endeavoured to set these 
truths before him in as plain and simple a manner as 
I possibly could. He listened attentively with no 
small degree of emotion, and his sunken eye brightened 
up as he heard of God's love to guilty men in giving 
his Son to die for the salvation of sinners, even the 
diief. He thanked me humbly and pressed upon me 
to repeat my visit, which I did until his death, which 
took place shortly after. Within a few months more 
his wife followed him to the grave from the poor's- 
house, where she died ; and thus were these two boys 
left at the ages of ten and twelve years to struggle 
with poverty, difficulties, and temptations with which 
they were but ill fitted by natural powers or education 
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to contend. This brief domestic history not only 
shews the evils which intemperance entails upon 
families, but the tendency of the evil to propagate 
itself and become hereditary. Both of the deceased 
were themselves the offspring of drunken parents. 
He had once been in a comfortable business, but lost 
. his position through drinking. She was no better, 
and the candle thus lighted at both ends soon became 
extinguished, and left them in the darkness of poverty 
and affliction which has been now feebly described. 

Not the least painful feature of this hydra-headed 
evil is the fact that real reformation so seldom takes 
place. Few, very few confirmed drunkards have ever 
been reformed, notwithstanding all the efforts made 
for their deliverance. It is painful to speak of turning 
from them and leaving them to their fate, but the 
chief hope of society lies in saving our youths from 
falling into the net, and this is a difficult undertaking 
from the fact already stated, that this evil has such 
a tendency to become hereditary. The children of 
drunken parents — being generally weaker in body 
and mind, and still further depressed by the adverse 
circumstances in which they are almost invariably 
involved — are strongly predisposed and tempted to 
have recourse to alcoholic stimulants, which, like the 
fabled waters of Lethe, drown the recollections of 
the past and impart a temporary sensation of hap- 
piness. More especially is this the case because 
the moral sense is blunted by the incessant contact 
with evil, and their education very imperfect if not 
altogether neglected. 

Drunken parents not only dissipate the pecuniary 
means which should educate their children, but their 
example, their words, their looks, their smiles, which 
should be their best lessons, have a tendency to 
debase instead of educating them; home, which is 
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the best school for virtue, is by them converted into 
a nursery for vice. Through the habitual indulgence 
of this sin the minds and hearts of the parents become 
so callous that they care not about the training of 
their children themselves, and their heartless conduct 
renders it very difficult for Christian effort to reach 
them in the matter of education. How often do 
Sabbath school teachers find that the children of 
drunken parents cannot avail themselves of the 
benefit of their gratuitous labours from want of 
clothing. And even when clothing is procured for 
them by the self-denying efforts of these teachers, 
which, to their honour, is often done, how are they 
grieved to find that the clothes have been sold or 
pawned for drink before the next Sabbath comes 
round — the unnatural parents thus frustrating all 
the laudable and self-sacrificing efforts of the Sabbath 
school teacher. In course of visitation I entered a 
house where I found two good-looking and rather 
interesting girls, both young, but of age fit for being 
at school. Both father and mother were habitual 
drunkards. The girls were almost literally naked. 
Some clothes were procured for them, the gift of 
pious ladies. They were rigged out and sent to 
school, and willingly did they bound away to it with 
smiling faces, happy as crickets at the strange sight 
of their clean tidy appearance, and the pleasing 
thought of becoming scholars. The next time I en- 
tered the house I found a change had passed over 
the spirit of their dream. They were sitting alone, 
without their frocks, cowering over a few dying em- 
bers on the hearth, for there was no grate, but a 
small plate or bar of iron laid over two pieces of brick 
as a substitute. I asked the girls why they were not 
at school, and what had become of their frocks, when 
the oldest in a hesitating manner, and her speech 
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broken by suppressed sobs, said, " Mother has gone 
out to pawn my frock to get some breakfast for us — 
we have not had anything to-day." While I was 
speaking to the girls the mother came in without the 
frock, and without either meal or bread for the 
famishing children. The fumes which she emitted, 
her staggering walk, flushed brow, and incoherent 
ravings, told too plainly what had become of the 
frock. 

''Full well the boding tremblers leftrn*d to trace 
The day's disasters in her morning face." 

The girls began to cry bitterly. I went and pro- 
cured some food for them, but what can occasional 
charity do for such unfortunate children, many of 
whom are deprived of the benefits of education, 
though willing to be instructed, because their drun- 
ken parents actually denude them of their clothes to 
gratify their own lusts. More stringent measures 
must be adopted to check this evil before these 
children can be thoroughly educated. Some sugges- 
tions may afterwards be thrown out regarding the 
education of such children. It is unnecessary, as it is 
painful to dwell longer upon the evils of this vice — 
evils admitted and deplored by all except a few un- 
worthy of being mentioned, who can live without 
compunction upon the woes of their fellow-beings. 
I have alluded to its destructive effects upon its vic- 
tims, body and soul — its blighting effects upon 
domestic comfort — the almost insuperable obstacles 
it throws in the way of a full and efficient education. 
If any man feel sceptical regarding the evils of 
intemperance, let him just become a city missionary 
for one month, and he will soon be convinced that 
though not the only evil, it is almost " in all evil in 
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the midst of the congregation" — the chief enrany ol 
the kbouring poor, a great barrier in the way of tho 
progress of tho gospel, a heavy stone on the mouth 
of the sepulchre in which so many dead souls lie 
entombed. To these souls the Saviour himself can 
only give the invigorating word, " Come forth," but 
he gives a similar command to all his followers still 
to that which h^egave at the grave of Lazarus — '*Tak» 
ye away the stone," John xi. 39. 

This stone not only lies between many a dead soul 
and the life-giving voice of the Saviour, but also hangs 
like an incubus upon our social and industrial machin- 
ery. Statistics clearly show that it is draining about 
£50,000,000 annually from the pockets of our work- 
ing classes alone, producing and perpetuating a large 
proportion of the ignorance, poverty, dbease, and 
crime which are to be found in our midst. Why is 
it then, that with the knowledge of these facts before 
our eyes, in this enlightened country, so many still 
fall willing victims of this degrading and destructive 
vicef There must be some great insidious cause or 
causes producing this state of matters, so opposed 
not only to religion, but to right reason and self- 
interest, and all this in a country whose inhabitanta 
are characterised by others for cool calculation and 
strong common sense. And why is it that Christiana 
and Christian churches are not more united and ener- 
getic in devising and applying all the remedies which 
the gospel warrants in removing this social evil ? We 
rejoice that so much has been done within the last 
twenty years by temperance societies in the way ol 
collecting statistics, promoting temperance lectures, 
ftnd a temperance literature which has told in a favour- 
able manner upon the public mind. A more healthy 
public opinion has of tate years been formed regard- 
ing the sin of drunkenness, and the use or abuse ol 
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intoxicating drinks. The church in all her various 
sections is now bestirring herself. The trumpets 
blown of late at her solemn assemblies are giving 
forth no uncertain sound. The General Assemblies, 
Synods, and Presbyteries of the various churches in 
Scotland, have now recognised the question of tem- 
perance as an important one for the welfare of society 
and the prosperity of the church. We rejoice 
to hear such a liberal and judicious deliverance as 
the following coming recently from the supreme 
court of one of our Presbyterian churches — '* The 
Synod, without pronouncing any judgment on the 
question of abstinence from the use of intoxicating 
liquors, or infringing on the liberties of the members 
of the church on this point, earnestly desires, and 
will cordially rejoice in the success of every benevo- 
lent effort, and every well advised public measure 
which is designed to arrest and abolish the intemper- 
ance of the country." 

As formerly said, there is almost unanimity on the 
fact that intemperance in drinking has become an 
alarming evil. The difficulty lies in bringing into 
united action against this citadel of vice the various 
forces that already exist among us. 
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CHAPTER V. 

0AT7SES AKD CURE — ABSTINENCE — PROHIBITION^^ — 
THE GOSPEL — ^UNIVBRSAL DESIRE FOR HAPPINESS 
— ^DECEPTIVE NATURE OP ALCOHOL — THE GOSPEL 
THE RADICAL CURE — SUBORDINATE MEANS. 

As in regard to bodily disease, it is of primary im- 
portance that the physician be acquainted with the 
cause or causes thereof in order that he may know 
what remedies are most suitable, and the most effec- 
tive mode of applying them ; so in like manner is it 
necessary to investigate and ascertain the cause or 
causes of intemperance, that we may with the more 
certainty of success apply the most suitable remedies 
in the most judicious and efficient manner. Cases of 
complicated disorder present the greatest difficulty 
to the physician, because there is the combined oper- 
ation of various causes producing the disease, and 
it is sometimes hard to determine which should 
be looked upon as the chief producing cause, 
and to which the medicine should be more 
particularly adapted and applied. It is the 
difficulty presented to the medical faculty by 
such complicated cases which makes equally learned 
and skilful doctors to adopt different modes of 
treatment, sometimes in the same case of disorder, 
and which so frequently happens as to have given 
rise to the proverbial saying that " doctors differ." 
Now, it is certain that drunkenness is a complicated 
disease, arising from various causes, and these causes 
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vary so much in their operation in different indivi- 
duals, and are so blended and interwoven with one 
another in the general result, that it is very difficult 
to determine which is the most powerful cause in 
producing this grievous social disease. It is this 
difficulty which has also made temperance doctors 
to differ so widely as to the best remedies, and their 
application. While there can be little doubt but that 
the divisions among temperance reformers have been 
overruled for good, causing a more thorough discus- 
sion and examination of their various proposed 
remedies, and preventing evils that might have flowed 
from too hasty application of ill-concocted dozes of 
medicine, yet it would be well if all parties would be 
more charitable towards those who may see good 
cause to differ from them, and bear and forbear with 
one another, remembering that no single remedy can 
prove a catholicon for this complicated disorder. Now 
is the time for every patriot, and especially for every 
Christian, to cease judging one another, and unite in 
a firm phalanx against this common foe. 

The great body of temperance reformers in our 
day may be classified under three divisions, and their 
views regarding the causes and cure of the prevailing 
intemperance may be stated as follows : — 

1st, Those who hold that intemperance proceeds 
from the using of the drink, and who consistently 
apply the pledge or total abstinence as the cure. 

2nd, Those who believe that the great cause is to 
be found in the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
drinks, and who look to a "Maine Law" or legid 
prohibition as the effectual remedy : and 

3rd, Those who hold that intemperance, like every 
other moral evil, proceeds from human depravity, and 
that the gospel is the true remedy. 



Now, the last mentioned of these are, without 
doubt, theoretically right, whether their practices 
are at all times consistent with their theory is quite 
another question. 

The second may also be right, for there can be 
nothing wrong in a government legislating on an 
evil so deeply affecting the interests of society, and 
even prohibiting the traffic in intoxicating drinks, 
whenever such a measure is demanded by the voice 
of the community, or by such a majority as would 
duly support the dignity and efficiency of such a 
law after it was enacted. They who thus believe 
have an undoubted right to agitate by all lawful 
means for total prohibition. 

The first are also practically right, for the more 
immediate cause of drunkenness is the swallowing of 
the drink ; and total abstinence, or shutting the mouth 
against it, is a most certain preventive, as well as cure, 
of drunkenness. 

Now, the fact is that all these are so far right. The 
great error among them seems to lie, not so much in 
each looking upon his own views as right, as in 
uncharitably assuming that no other can be right. 
The truth is, that those who believe in the gospel as 
the cure, virtually acknowledge either to be right, for 
it would be difficult to prove that total abstinence or 
total prohibition'is necessarily opposed to the gospel. 

The fact that the agitation for such measures may 
have been sometimes imprudently conducted does not 
prove that these measures are of themselves unreason- 
able or unscriptural. 

It is evident (as total abstainers affirm) that the 
swallowing of the drink is the more proximate cause 
of drunkenness, and that the drinking habits and 
customs of our country insensibly train up many to 
its use, and consequent abuse, who would not have 
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become drunkards if these customs had not existed ; 
and those who believe so are quite justifiable in 
adopting the pledge as a sure and infallible remedy, 
for the pledge faithfully kept would prove a certain 
preventive and remedy of intemperance, fron what- 
ever cause it may proceed, if it could be universally 
applied, — ^but the difficulty lies in getting it so 
applied. 

Mere surface appliances may palliate but will never 
eradicate this deep-rooted evil. Before the Upas 
tree of intemperance, which has so long cast its 
dark and blighting shadow over our land, can be 
demolished, the axe must be laid to the roots. These 
roots must be dug up and investigated until the 
principal feeders be found, and the axe applied there. 
It is not enough to tell us that *the taking of the 
drink and the drinking haHts of oiir country are 
the causes of intemperance. Deeper down in the 
nature of things, and beyond our drinking habits 
and customs, we must look for the origin of drunken- 
ness, for there must be some other cause which has 
produced and still upholds these customs ; and going 
beyond these there is no point at which we can satis- 
factorily rest till we come to the creed of the last 
mentioned division of temperance reformers, namely, 
that, like every other sin, it proceeds from human 
depravity- Here we have got as far as we can go 
with any vice, for we will never be able to discover 
the origin of moral evil in the present life, perhaps 
not fully in the world to come. We know upon the 
authority of God's Word that sin was introduced into 
our world by Satan, and we can say of this degrading 
soul-destroying vice, "ye are of your father the devil." 
But this vice does not prevail so much merely because 
man is depraved, but also from the fact that in alcohol 
man has discovered an agent which is so adipted to 
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his depraved and perverted desires, whicb presents 
itself to him in such a deceptive and seductive form, 
that we find a large portion of our race is not proof 
against its wiles. Every man should fear, for every 
man is in some measure predisposed by the deprea* 
sion ocdRiioned by sin, or what is aptly called, '^ the 
Fall," to become the dupe of an agent which flatters 
him with the promise of so immediate an elevation. 

It is, to say the least of it, very questionable doc- 
trine to teach that man has an instinctive desire or 
craving for alcohol and such stimulants, but it must 
be admitted that there is in intoxicating drinks a 
dangerous adaptation to his depressed condition of 
body and mind which requires constant watchfulness 
on the part of those who use them, however sparingly ; 
and such is the danger that a large per-centage of 
those who habitually use these drinks do become 
drunkards. The reason is, because man inherits an 
" instinctive '* sense of depression, or a consciousness 
that he is a fallen creature, and this is coupled with 
a desire to regain his lost position ; and therefore he 
is ever prone to grasp at those objects most readily 
which promise him the most immediate possession of 
happiness; and so intemperanqe is to be traced to 
" The universal desire for happiness, which is insUno^ 
tive to every human being" 

It is indeed a woeful perversion of that desire. 
It was implanted there for wise and good purposes. 
Man in a state of innocence had this faculty within 
him uncontaminated by evil. It then consisted in a 
desire to know God more and more, and to glorify 
Him in all things. God was then acknowledged 
and sought after as the great centre, the Alpha and 
Omega, of all blessing or happiness, until the serpent 
directed this longing of our nature to other and sinful 
objects. He artfully adapted his temptations to this 
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instinctive desire, and promised Eve more happiness 
in the way of obeying his suggestions. He hinted 
that God was keeping them under unnecessary 
restraint, and said, "God doth know that in the 
day ye eat thereof your eyes shall be opened, and 
ye shall be as gods, knowing good and evil/' The 
bait took, the hook was swallowed, by which the 
right bent of this desire was turned away from God. 
The desire for happiness was not eradicated by man's 
fall, but only perverted. The chase was continued 
still after happiness, but, alas! in many devious ways, 
all diverging less or more from the right path. For- 
saking the fountain of living waters, men have hewn 
out cisterns, broken cisterns, which can hold no water. 
God made man upright, but he has sought out many 
inventions. One now seeks for happiness in the acqui- 
sition and possession of worldly wealth. How many 
are there who sacrifice, not only their ease and com- 
fort, but body and soul at the shrine of mammon. 
Another seeks for happiness in the attainment of 
position, power, and honour. No means are spared 
which ambition can devise to gain the object. Peace, 
friendship, and truth, are often bartered for a phan- 
tom ; for, alas ! after such a one has attained to the 
summit of human greatness he has found after all 
that happiness has eluded his grasp, and is led to 
exclaim, " All is vanity and vexation of spirit." A 
large class, again, seek for happiness in the gratifica- 
tion of the bodily senses, and dive after this pearl 
into the sea of lewdness and drunkenness. These 
are not they of whom the poet speaks, — 

** Whose aims are various as the roads they take." 

They have all one great aim, the attainment of 
happiness. This admission does not necessarily 
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involve the conclusion, that man is born with an in- 
stinctive desire for stimulants, and that therefore total 
abstinence is unwise, and must be a failure because 
it is a battle against nature. Nor do we hereby 
charge home the sin of drunkenness upon the Great 
First Cause when we trace it to the perversion of this 
innate desire for happiness. Man was created with 
this desire for happiness running in the proper direc- 
tion — towards God himself, but by his own act he 
gave Satan power to pervert this desire ; and thus^ 
having wilfully forsaken the appointed and sure road, 
he has justly been left to wander in many devious 
paths in pursuit of his lost treasure. Never can that 
happiness be found but by reversing the process by 
which he fell; for, as man fell by believing the lie of 
the devil, so he can only be restored to his lost happi- 
ness by believing the truth of God. Whenever man 
fell the tree of life was guarded by cherubim and a 
flaming sword, debarring him from plucking its sacred 
fruit with his sin-polluted hands. Whatever appear- 
ance this guard that was then placed upon the tree 
of life might literally present to our first parents, it 
conveys to us the certain assurance that fallen man 
can never attain to happiness by his own act, or by 
the gratification of his vitiated desires; and yet, 
alas ! how many, regardless of this warning, have 
recklessly rushed in to pluck the fruits, and have 
fallen, pierced by the flaming sword. As man lost 
his original happiness by obeying the devil, so he can 
only be restored by obeying the commandment of 
God, and this is his commandment, '' That we should 
believe on the name of his Son Jesus Christ," — 
1 John iii. 23. 

Whenever this belief is implanted in the soul, the 
current of desire is changed and directed back to 
God, and though its onward course be occasionally 
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in some measure impeded by the remains of corrup- 
tion which are not totally removed in this life, but 
lie in broken fragments in the channel, it flows on 
steadily to the point from which it was diverted by 
Satan, namely, to God himself as the chief good. 

Then principles are generated in the soul, which 
are in direct antagonism to all sinful indulgences, and 
the man who has received this new nature, this new 
bent to his desires and aspirations, seeks for his happi- 
ness in God only. His language is, " Whom have I 
in heaven but thee ? and there is none upon earth 
whom I desire besides thee " — " God forbid that I 
should glory save in the cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ; by which I am crucified unto the world and 
the world unto me " — " For the love of Christ con- 
straineth us ; because we thus judge that if one died 
for all, then were all dead, and that He died for all, 
that they who live should not henceforth live uqto 
themselves, but unto him that died for them, and 
rose again." This belief in Christ is a faith " which 
works by love and purifies the heart ;" and when this 
belief in Him, this gospel of the grace of God is im- 
planted in the soul, it bringeth salvation, teaching all 
men to deny ungodliness and worldly lusts, and to 
live soberly, righteously, and godly in this present 
evil world. 

The gospel is therefore an infallible remedy for 
intemperance, because it goes to the root. It meets 
the universal desire for happiness with all that it 
demands^a perfect happiness. It does not annihilate 
this instinct, but directs it back to its proper objeot 
from which Satan turned it aside. When it destroys 
the dominion of sin in the soul it does not leave it an 
empty void, but filb it up with positive good. The 
believer becomes an heir of God and a joint heir with 
Jesus Christ. His very body is consecrated a temple 
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of the Holy Ghost. The heart and soul being thus 
filled with the Holy Spirit, drunkenness as well as 
every other lust is banished, and the place which they 
formerly occupied in the soul is filled up by higher 
and purer desires; and thus the gospel not only 
expels lust, but also garrisons and fortifies the soul 
by the implantation of regenerated afiections and 
desires. And this truth furnishes an important 
lesson to all moral reformers — a lesson enforced by 
the example of Him who in raising up the fallen 
sinner does not merely expel sin, but fills up the 
blank by positive good; therefore, all who act as 
agents in the work of God should be careful to 
occupy the minds and time of those who have been 
engrossed with any vice with something better than 
their former pursuits. Our social reformers are 
much to be commended for the good they have 
already effected in this way, by providing so many 
means of filling up the intervals of rest from toil 
enjoyed by working men, by recreations for body 
and mind of a harmless and highly profitable kin<^ 
such as cheap excursions, lectures, musical entertain- 
ments, and other healthful and pleasing enjoyments. 
This, when done in due subordination to the higher 
claims of the gospel, and in accordance with its spirit, 
is a very important work — a work which bears 
closely on the cure of drunkenness, for all these 
recreations are meeting the desire for happiness by 
something which, though not the chief good, is im- 
measurably superior to the sinful and dangerous 
excitement of the dram-shop. Man in so doing is 
following a high example. He is doing his little part 
in the way in which that All-wise Being acts who 
knows our frame ; not merely pulling up the weeds, 
but sowing good seed in their place. But though it 
must be admitted that the gospel is the best, safest. 
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and surest antidote against drunkenness, it does not 
follow that no means are to be employed to lessen or 
remove this evil but the bare preaching of the Word 
of God by his ministers. 

The adoption of the pledge has cured not a few of 
this vice, who gave no evidence of having come under 
the renewing and sanctifying power of the gospel. 
It is also quite possible, though not so obviously 
practicable, to effect a cure by entirely removing from 
the drunkard the means of indulgence. If alcohol 
were in all its forms banished from our world (which 
might not be desirable, and which no prohibitory law 
can do), there would then be no drunkenness, for it 
must be borne in mind that drunkenness does not 
proceed solely from the perversion of men's innate 
desire for happiness, but also from the dangerous 
adaptation of alcoholic drinks to the weakness and 
depression of his fallen sinful nature. There is not 
only a weakness in the nature of man, but there is in 
these drinks a deceptive power of producing a sem- 
blance of strength which has very generally imposed 
upon man's darkened judgment, and which has led to 
their common use as an essential part of social and fes- 
tive enjoyment, invariably producing a fearful amount 
of abuse, and from the nature of things will ever do 
so. To show the combination of these causes, and 
the relative positions they occupy in the production of 
intemperance, the case may be stated thus — " If man 
had remained in his primeval innocence he never would 
have become a drunkard though alcohol had abounded 
ever so much," and on the other hand, " Man, how- 
ever corrupt, could not have become a drunkard 
in the present sense of that term, if there had not 
been such an agent as alcohol in the world," plainly 
showing that the perverted desires of man, and the 
deceitful nature of intoxicating drink combine in 
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constituting the primary cause of intemperance; and 
as the gospel is the appointed remedy for the one, so 
it must be equally evident that the gospel allows, 
and reason enjoins upon us the diligent use of all fair 
and legitimate means to protect ourselves and our 
brethren against the other. 

To guard and protect against the dangers of in- 
toxicating drinks, total abstinence is certainly a law- 
ful as well as thoroughly efficient expedient. N"o 
man can deny the perfect lawfulness of the pledge or 
total abstinence. As a temperance writer has said, 
"Heaven has stamped with the broad seal of its 
approbation the total abstinence of Daniel, of John 
the Baptist, and the Rechabites ;" and it is clear that 
the declaration of Paul to the Corinthians shows that 
he considered abstinence from things lawful to be liis 
duty in certain circumstances — " If meat make my 
brother to offend, I will eat no flesh while the world 
standeth, lest I make my brother to offend," 1 Cor. 
viii. 13. 

But many who allow (because they cannot deny) 
the lawfulness of personal abstinence, have a sad 
horror of the pledge, and it is no uncommon thing to 
hear Christian men and Christian ministers charging 
the pledge with the guilt of leading men into worse 
snares than intemperance, producing broken vows 
and violent reactions ; and another objection, which I 
confess I cannot appreciate, is, that " It reflects upon 
the wisdom and motives of their Christian brethren 
who see it to be their duty not to abstain.*' Now, 
if any total abstainer brings a direct charge against 
a Christian brother merely on the ground that he is 
not an abstainer, he is guilty of the crime of unjustly 
reflecting upon the wisdom or motives of his brother, 
and we would say to such an one, " Who art thou 
that judgest another man's servant? to his own 
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master he standeth or falleth ;" but on the other 
handy the Christian who sees it to be his duty to abstain 
from what is of no essential benefit to himself, and 
which is causing thousands of strong as well as weak 
brethren to offend and to fall, has as good a war- 
rant to abstain as the other has to partake, and is by 
no means answerable for the reflection which a con- 
scientious discharge of duty will cast upon any one ; 
but " Let every man be fully persuaded in his own 
mind." 

When the pledge is stript of all the terrors in 
which it is seen through the mists of prejudice, it 
resolves into a more harmless thing than many seem 
to suppose. Let the matter be stated plainly. Sup- 
pose that a man, either by accident or wilful experi- 
ment, finds out that by abstaining from any article in 
common use he is better in his body, mind, and, 
worldly substance, and that the condition of his 
whole family is greatly improved, can there be any 
heinous sin in letting his shopmate, friend, or neigh- 
bour into the secret of his prosperity ? And if his 
neighbour be willing to try the experiment, and find 
it equally successful in his case, can there be any 
great sin in their agreeing together to write down 
their resolution as an additional confirmation thereof, 
and as a common well-defined bond of brotherhood 
between them ? And can there be any great harm, 
but rather good, in such men showing this written 
agreement to the world and calling upon all by fair 
moral suasion to join this society of theirs? — the pledge 
being nothing more or less than an epitome of the 
laws of that society — the signing of the pledge noth- 
ing more than a simple promise to become a member 
of that society by conforming to its rules. There is 
no undue bondage unbecoming of a Christian in the 
matter. The individual is still left under perfect 
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freedom to withdraw his name whenever he feels 
convinced that he cannot longer remain a member, 
or that he has done wrong in signing the pledge. 
Every intelligent Christian abstainer may safely use 
the language of Paul, " All things are lawful for me, 
but all things are not expedient." 

The sum of the whole is, That it is perfectly law- 
ful to use intoxicating drinks temperately. 

That it is dangerous to use them habitually as a 
common beverage because of the fallen nature of 
man, and the dangerous properties of these drinks. 

That it is equally lawful, when judged expedient, 
to use total abstinence, or legal restraint, or prohibi- 
tion, as a protection against the danger, and that no 
Christian has any warrant to judge hb brother in 
either case. 

That the gospel is the remedy that will truly go to 
the root of the evil, because it meets the desire for 
happiness in man with all that it demands, and fur- 
nishes him with sufficient stimulus to action, in the 
performance of works of faith and labours of love. 
But the gospel that will eradicate drunkenness must 
be the gospel of the grace of God, not a sensual 
gospel — the gospel of a crucified, self-sacrificing 
Saviour which teaches men to crucify the flesh with 
the affections and lusts thereof — ^not pleasing our- 
selves, even as Christ pleased not himself. This is 
tlie only gospel by which we can expect to raise our 
drunken degraded masses from the mire of sensual 
gratification. 
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CHAPTER VI- 

CHRISTIAN LIBERTT — ABSTINENCE FROM THINGS 
LAWFUL — ALCOHOL A GOOD CREATURE OF GOD — 
TAXATION OF PUBLIC HOUSES — " HARD-ALB " SHOPS 
— ^APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE. 

It is lawful for the Christian to use intoxicating 
drink in moderation, but it is dangerous habitually to 
do so. It is also lawful for him to abstain whenever he 
deems it expedient, but it is possible that this liberty 
may also be abused ; but it would be very difficult to 
prove that the abuses springing from total abstinence 
are at all to be compared with the fearful abuses that 
have arben from the reckless use of these drinks as a 
common beverage, or from the abuse of that doctrine 
which is true in the abstract, but has been found to 
be liable to fearful abuse, " that there is no harm in 
the working man taking his wholesome glass of 
beer." 

This liberty is recommended to working men by 
the Rev. Dr. Macleod of Glasgow, in " A Plea for 
Temperance," recently republished, and I for one 
will not call him " wicked," " profSne," or " absurd," 
(as he anticipates some would do,) for giving this 
advice. In the way that he gives it, and on the 
assumption that there was a higher principle within 
them sufficient to keep them from abusing their 
liberty, it is all well. Christian liberty is indeed a 
divine gift. It is a " glorious liberty," which in all 
things the sons of God enjoy. Dr. Macleod has said 
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many good thin/rs concerning it, and he could say 
many more, — and he could say them as few can, but 
many of our working men are in such a state of dark- 
ness regarding it, that they should rather be addressed 
on this matter as Christ did his disciples, " I have 
many things to say unto you, biit ye cannot bear 
them now;" and I know that many who fearfully 
abuse this liberty take shelter under his nam^^ to 
whom he never intended the advice to apply. 

But, apart from this, those who have not already 
done so, may, with much advantage, consult that 
"Plea for Temperance," in which sound views of 
scriptural temperance and of genuine Christian liberty 
are clearly and eloquently expressed, although it ia 
rather to be regretted that he should so far have 
endorsed the following sentiments of Dr. Thomas K. 
Chambers of London, by copying them into his 
appendix — " That legislature is truly patriotic which 
places within the reach of their countrymen the 
opportunity of gratifying the senses to the greatest 
possible amount without consequent pain. There is 
erery reason to believe that by so doing they are 
making them bigger, stronger, braver, and more 
sensible," However just these sentiments may be, 
as coming from a mere physiologist who professionally 
recognises man merely as an animal, they are not con- 
sistent with Christian doctrine or practice, and are 
fraught with danger to the unthinking multitude, 
more especially when coming under the sanction of 
such an able minister of the New Testament as Dr. 
Norman Macleod. 

This doctrine of "the gratification of the senses to 
the greatest possible amount," however plausible in 
theory, is most dangerous in practice. It just says 
in effect to the unthinking masses, " Drink as much 
as you please/' for it is difficult, if not impracticable, 



to get them to look at all to the consequent pain, and 
it has been found that the warning of consequent pain 
has not been sufficient to deter multitudes from de- 
basing excess. The drunkard while enjoying his 
cup experiences the highest gratification of the senses, 
and has no thought of consequent pain, but at every 
additional glass finds himself growing, according to 
Dr. T. K. Chambers' theory, bigger, braver, stronger, 
and more sensible, till his strength and bravery have 
not unfrequently to be restrained by handcuffs, and 
his great sense moderated by a little reflection in the 
police cell. Such is the delusion advocated by some 
of our modern doctors, but Paul did not think this 
doctrine worthy of being inculcated upon others, or 
of being practised by himself, — these are his words, 
" I keep under my body, and bring it into subjection, 
lest that by any means when I have preached to 
others I myself should be a castaway." When Satan 
tempted our Lord to " the gratification of the senses " 
He let him know that man had within him a higher 
life to which the animal desires should ever be sub- 
servient — " Man shall not live by bread alone, but 
by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God." Satan betrayed Eve by this specious delu- 
sion, persuaded her that by indulging her senses 
with the forbidden fruit she would become stronger 
and more sensible, and there was no feeling of pain 
till all was lost — " Then their eyes were opened and 
they knew that they were naked." Alas ! too many 
of Eve's children are still deluded by the gratification 
of the senses, till their eyes are opened in a state of 
pain and thraldom from which they cannot extricate 
themselves. The Christian who daily prays, " Lead 
us not into temptation," will not reckon it his duty 
to be ever treading on the very verge of evil. And 
the highest gratification of the senses is not the way 
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to exalt a people — ^it is righteousness that ezalteth a 
nation. 

Many good ministers fall into the great mistake 
of presenting the blessings and liberty of the gospel 
before promiscuous audiences, as if they were the in- 
heritance of all, unconverted men as well as of thd 
children of God ; and it is a ruinous mistake to 
present the law of Christian liberty before tipling 
unconverted men, as if they could use its sacred 
privileges aright. The gospel has a bright side to 
His people, enlightening their path and guiding them 
into all truth ; but it has a dark side to his enemies, 
they do not walk in its light, — it is only where the 
Spirit of God is that there can be true liberty. And 
it would be hard to convince me that it is not a 
mistake, in the present condition of society, to preach 
the doctrine to unconverted men, ''That it is a higher 
virtue to use intoxicating drink moderately than to 
abstain from it.'' That is taking the children's 
bread and casting it to the dogs. It is casting the 
goodly pearl of Christian liberty before swine that 
are sure to abuse it and trample it under foot. Self- 
denial from things lawful, for the benefit of others 
and for the glory of God in saving souls, is un- 
doubtedly a higher virtue than the enjoyment of 
things lawful, when the case is so important as to 
make it expedient, and it is sanctioned by the highest 
examples ever exhibited in heaven above or on the 
earth beneath. Look unto Jesus, who pleased not 
himself — "Who, being in the form of God, thought 
it not robbery (but lawful) to be equal with God; but 
made himself of no reputation, and took upon him 
the form of a servant, and was made in the likeness 
of men ; and being found in fashion as a man, he 
humbled himself, and became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross." Christ also suffered 
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for us, leaving us an example, that we should follow 
his steps. Come a little lower, and look to Paul. 
On reading his deliverances on this subject, our 
modern Festuses will be apt to say, " Paul, thou art 
beside thyself; much learning doth make thee mad/* 
But he, in his godly simplicity, thought he was 
speaking the words of truth and soberness when he 
said, " If meat make my brother to offend, I will eat 
no flesh while the world standeth, lest I make my 
brother to offend." " Mine answer to them that do 
examine me is this. Have we not power to eat and to 
drink ? have we not power to lead about a sister, a 
wife, as well as other apostles, and as the brethren 
of the Lord, and Cephas ? or I only and Barnabas, 
have we not power to forbear working ? Neverthe- 
less, we have not used this power, but suffer all 
things, lest we should hinder the gospel of Christ." 
Come a little farther down, and we find that the 
early fathers looked upon abstinence from things 
lawful as a stronger proof of the divinity of Chris- 
tianity than abstinence from sinful excess in their 
use. Origen, in his defence of Christianity against 
the attacks of Celsus, the pagan philosopher, says, 
" Inquire into the lives of some among us, compare 
our former and our present mode of life, and you 
will find in what impieties and impurities men were 
involved before they embraced our doctrines. But, 
since they embraced them, how just, grave, moderate, 
and constant are they become ; yea, some are so 
inflamed with the love of purity and goodness, (u to 
abstain even from lattrful enjoyments. The church 
abounds with such men wherever the doctrines of 
Christianity prevail." 

But the following questions are often put to 
abstainers who take their stand on the ground of 
Christian expediency: — When are we to consider 
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total abstinence from intoxicating drinks expedient ? 
How many would require to die annually or be 
iniined to make it the duty of all Christians to 
abstain ? All who drink moderately do not become 
drunkards — we do not know who are to become 
its victims — only a small proportion of those who 
drink moderately become drunkards, — ^Are we there- 
fore bound to abstain from a lawful and harmless 
gratification because a few abuse the privilege ? &o. 
Now, these are questions to which no definite answer 
can be given : they lie between a man's own con- 
science and his God. No man has a right to judge 
his brother in these matters, " Let us not judge one 
another any more, but judge this rather that no man 
put a stumbling-block or an occasion to fall in his 
brother's way." And has not the common use of 
intoxicating drinks proved a stumbling-block to 
many thousands of our brethren, causing them to 
fall from a higher position to the very bottom of 
society, from a life of comparative innocence and 
comfort into a living death of crime and misery, and 
to a premature and dishonoured grave. It is true, 
we cannot tell who among those who drink moder- 
ately at the first will become drunkards — much 
depends upon the strength of Christian principle^ 
constitutional temperament, and various other cir- 
cumstances, — ^but the law of averages, which we 
very wisely act upon in many of our worldly tran- 
sactions, shows us clearly that there is always such a 
number falling by means of this scourge as renders 
it not wonderful that so many intelligent Christian 
men should see it to be their duty to abstain in the 
present day. So, in like manner, we cannot tell 
who among us will die in the course of the coming 
year^ but we can and do ascertain the general 
rate of mortality among a given number of mankind. 
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Insurance companies and friendly societies are guided 
in their transactions by the ascertained operation of 
this law of averages, and are now able to conduct 
their business with wonderful accuracy and success ; 
and are not Christians bound to look at the general 
results flowing from the use of strong drink ? It has 
been computed that about half-a-million of habitual 
drunkards cumber the ground in Great Britain and 
Ireland alone, and that fifty thousand of these die 
annually from the effects of drink. But, admitting 
that these statistics cannot altogether therefore be 
depended upon, let every Christian look around him, 
read history, or the newspapers of the day, and endea- 
vour to form a correct estimate of the crime, poverty, 
disease, accidents, and deaths, alaj9 ! even spiritual 
deaths, occasioned by it, and let him ask himself, 
in the presence of God, what course he should 
pursue ; and if, after doing so, he does not see it to 
be his duty to abstain, he will surely be induced, in 
some way which he thinks better, to lift up a standard 
against this enemy which has come in like a flood. 
Waiving for a little all higher considerations, our 
drinking habits involve us in enormous expenses ; 
and every Christian who uses intoxicating drinks, 
however temperately, should candidly ask himself, — 
Am I doing right in spending so much of my money 
for that which is not bread ? Surely, when so 
many around us are pinched for daily bread, so 
many uneducated children shivering in rags ; when 
multitudes are pining away in the cold garret or 
musty cellar, unable to obtain a comfortable domicile ; 
when thousands at home and abroad are perishing 
for lack of knowledge, it ill becomes a Christian to 
indulge in what is, at best, an expensive, if not a 
dangerous luxury; and it certainly is rather un- 
seemly in a Christian nation to spend more upon 
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strong drink than upon all her religious, charitable, 
and educational institutions put together. In a 
tract published some years ago by the Free Church 
Temperance Society, it was stated that we in Scot- 
land pay about ten millions of pounds annually 
for intoxicating drinks, while we don't give one 
million to the cause of religion and education. 
Astounding fact ! Tenpence to Bacchus, the god of 
drink, for every penny we give to the God of heaven 
and earth ; tenpence to the service of our own lusts 
in a way which is daily producing disease, misery, 
and death, and but one penny to the service of Him 
who gives us all things richly to enjoy here, and who 
offers us eternal life hereafter. Can we expect the 
blessing of God upon our basket and our store, when, 
instead of giving to Him the tithe of all our increase, 
we don't, as a nation, give to His service a tithe of 
what we spend upon intoxicating drink. 

Having thus spoken of the primary cause of intern* 
perance, let us glance at some of the secondary causes 
which combine to foster this evil. One is ignorance, 
for it must be admitted that where a well-educated 
person becomes a drunkard it is the exception, not 
the rule. If education of the ordinary kind were 
more generally diffused it would greatly dimimah 
the prevalence of this evil, but it has become so 
deeply rooted in society that it would require an 
education for our lower orders specially directed 
against it. They would require to be systemati- 
cally instructed regarding the mechanism of their 
bodies and the laws of mind, and also the sure effects 
of the use of alcohol in relation to the human 
system. Many working men drink because they 
labour under the delusion that it imparts strength and 
heat to enable them to work, and to resist cold and 
damp — a delusion opposed to the verdict of medical 
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men, and the universal experience of abstainers. 
An entirely new public opinion must be formed 
regarding the true place and power of alcohol by 
the circidation of such works as that of Professor 
Miller on the subject, and the young should be 
specially instructed regarding the effect which the 
right use of all alimentary substances has upon their 
health, morality, and consequent happiness. And, in 
addition to this, every Christian must become a living 
epistle, known and read of all men, rigidly testifying 
against the least tendency to excess. 

Sound views must also be formed regarding the 
crime of drunkenness, and the real character of the 
drunkard. How often do we hear even professing 
Christians, with a mistaken liberality,ysaying of the 
habitual tippler, " He's a good-hearted generous fel- 
low, he harms nobody but himself." There is a woe 
pronounced against those who call evil good, and 
good evH ; and this is domg so in a most pernicious 
way, smoothing off the deformities of vice, and 
making it appear less hideous than it really is. Can 
that man be truly called generous, good-hearted, or 
clever, who spends his time, his energies, and his 
money in the alehouse, while his wife and family are 
starving at home. "Be just before you be generous" 
is a maxim which should ever be sounded in his ears, 
till he be ashamed of such ignoble conduct ; instead 
of being clever, such a one is acting a most foolish 
and irrational part. Nor is it true that the drunkard 
harms no one but himself, he injures also his parents, 
his brothers and sisters, or, as the case may be, his 
wife and children ; nay, he wrongs the entire com- 
munity of which he is a member, for no link in the 
great social chain can be injured or broken but the 
shock vibrates to the utmost extremity. It is high 
time that the brand of a just reprobation should be 
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stamped upon this destructive vice ; or, at least, that 
the plain truth should be told regarding it. 

But some may say, Why speak so much of the 
dangerous nature of alcohol? Does not God's 
Word tell us that " Every creature of God is good, 
and nothing to be refused, if it be received with 
thanksgiving; for it is sanctified by the Word of 
God and prayer." Now, I have no sympathy with 
those who deny that alcohol is a creature of God, 
and who ignorantly declaim against the sin of man 
in changing the grain given us by God into another 
form, such as strong drink. The destruction of so 
much good grain in this way is with us a national 
sin. The charge brought against degenerate Israel 
fits us too well, ** Ye have taken of my corn, my 
wine, and my oil, and have consumed them upon 
your lusts." Still, it is quite lawful for man to take 
and change the fruits which the earth produces into 
whatever form and combinations his reason and expe- 
rience tell him to be most beneficial. God's charter, 
"Let him have dominion over the earth," gives him 
this power, but he must be conscientious and reason- 
able in the exercise of this delegated authority as 
accountable to God. To deny that man has the 
power referred to would involve in a dilemma for 
which I, for one, am not prepared. Those who deny 
man's right in this respect shut us up to the necessity 
of eating our beef, potatoes, or other vegetables, raw 
as nature produced them ; nay, they would create 
much doubt as to our right of using any creature 
of God at all, either as food or raiment. In a word, 
the sin does not lie in the act of making, selling, 
or taking these drinks at all, but in doing so for such 
base and selfish purposes as worldly aggrandisement, 
and the gratification of the lower propensities of our 
nature. 
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Alcohol must be admitted to be a creature of God, 
for man has no power to create ; and it must also be 
admitted to be a ^ood creature of God when 
rightly employed as medicine, or in various arts 
and manufactures, but this does not prove that it is 
good as used among us on all festive occasions, or ai| 
a common beverage. Stones are good creatures of 
God, good for building houses, bridges, paving 
streets, &c., but stones are not good for food. In- 
finite wisdom has appealed to our common sense on 
this point. " What father is there among you, who 
if his son should ask him for bread would give him 
a stone ?" or, let the illustration be reversed. Bread 
is a good creature of God, good for food, but would 
bread be a good substitute in place of stones for the 
above-mentioned purposes ? Surely not, and why ? 
because in the supposed cases both the bread and the 
stones would be foolishly perverted from the purposes 
for which they were designed. So our drinking 
customs are a manifest perversion of the laws of 
Nature, and we sufier severely, yet justly for such 
wilful transgression. 

Admitting, as has been done, that it is lawful to 
drink, it follows of course that it is lawful to sell ; 
but it is also evident to every unbiassed observer 
that the number of public-houses is far above what 
is necessary for the public convenience, and while 
undoubtedly the quietest and surest way of shutting 
the public-house is to destroy the demand, there is 
no doubt some philosophy in the reported saying of 
John Ejiox, ** Demolish the nests and the rooks will 
flee awa'." 

In order to diminish the number of public-houses 
the traffic must be made less profitable, and 
one fair and legitimate mode of doing so, is to 
make the trade bear those expenses and burdens 
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created by it. Our poor-laws have constituted 
society a great insurance company, into which all 
are compelled to pay to insure against absolute want. 
In the insurance of other properties due attention b 
paid to the interests of the society in regard to sub- 
^ts peculiarly exposed to danger, and such are 
charged higher premiums proportionate to the prob- 
able risk. On the same principles society may justly 
demand that dram-shops be assessed with police and 
poor rates, bearing some proportion to the amount 
of crime and pauperism they produce. If it be 
pleaded that they pay license, all the revenue derived 
from that source bears no proportion to the injury 
they inflict upon the nation. 

There is an evil which abounds in the Canongat^ 
and which demands a speedy remedy, but for which 
it is difficult to find one. There are so many of 
what are popularly called "hard-ale shops," where 
intoxicating ale can be got in so small quantities as 
a penny or even a halfpenny worth. The poor oyster 
wife may be seen running for her halfpenny worth, 
swallowing it, and hasting back to her stand to wait 
the catch of the next halfpenny, which goes in the 
same manner. The beggar who has got a penny from 
some passenger in the street eagerly runs to despatch 
it in the same way. Bagged children are to be seen 
running along in all directions, conveying the penny- 
worths of this beverage in broken jugs, and pitchers 
without handles, to their parents, who drink it in 
their own houses. A great many families spend in this 
way an incredible amount of money. The money 
being spent in so small sums, they are not sensible 
of the drain thus made upon their slender incomes, 
and the consequent diminution of their other com- 
forts ; and, what is worse, they are not aware of the 
power of the habit they aife forming by swilling away 
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at such beverages, — and, worse still, they soon become 
the most hopeless subjects of missionary labour. They 
are seldom so drunk as to allow you to charge homo 
this practice as a sin, and yet seldom so sober as to be 
capable of listening with profit to divine truth. Their 
minds are ever muddy, and the very intellect soaked 
out of them by "hard-ade." The missionary might be 
as hopefully employed in bedlam as among these beer- 
drinkers. It may be difficult to devise a legal remedy 
for this prevalent evil, without infringing the liberty 
of the subject ; but it would be a blessing to hun- 
dreds in the Canongate if such ales were not acces- 
sible in so small quantities. 

It is a question worthy of being studied by the 
greatest philosophers among us, "Why is it that 
dram-shops are always most numerous in the poorer 
districts of cities?" Would that the lower classes 
took this question into serious consideration, — How 
comes it to pass that there are about fourscore spirit- 
shops in the Canongate and High Street, while not 
one is to be found in the high places, squares, and 
crescents of the city ? Let the poor working people 
imitate the praiseworthy example of the higher 
classes in banishing these from their neighbourhood, 
and there will soon be a nearer approximation to 
comfort and competency, if not to affluence, in their 
respective localities. In the meantime, let the mis- 
sionary and Christian visitor carry the gospel moris 
fully among the slaves of thb vice. It is the radical 
cure; and, instead of wrangling about the best instru- 
mentality, let every lawful and proper agency be 
employed, earnestly and prayerfully, in subordination 
to the gospel, to abolish this dreadful species of 
slavery, — "That the prey may be taken from the 
mighty, and the captive of the terrible one be 
delivered." 
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CHAPTEE Vn. 

PROSTITITTION — CAUSES — FEMALE SERVANTS — STATB 

OP RURAL DISTRICTS CONCUBINAGE — EFFECTS 

THEREOF — ^EPITOME OF REMEDIES — PROMPTI* 
TUDE REQUIRED, 

The evil of unchastity comes next in order, which 
to speak of is still less a matter of choice, for, as 
Professor Miller says, "It is truly an unsavonry 
subject to handle." In his recent pamphlet on pros- 
titution he has handled this unsavoury subject in a 
masterly manner. That work of his will prevent me 
from saying so much as might otherwise have been 
reckoned necessary. 

He begins like a wise physician by unfolding the 
causes of this social disease. He allows that woman 
is sometimes, but rarely, impelled to prostitution by 
the strength of her own desires — that in most cases of 
seduction she yields not so much to the force of 
desire in herself as to the gratifying of this desire 
in her lover, adopting a quotation from the " West- 
minster Review," " That there is in woman a sublime 
unselfishness, which leads her to prove her devotion to 
the idol she has enshrined, by casting down before his 
altar her richest and most cherished treasures." It is 
dangerous to ascribe the success of seduction to this 
cause. Were females generally taught to believe 
that society took this view of the matter, and were 
they assured themselves that yielding to the seducer 
was obeying one of the noblest principles of their 
constitution, then one of the most powerful bulwarks 
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of chastity would be swept away. Agreeing with 
Mr. Miller that the newly fallen — the victims of se- 
duetion — should be kindly treated, the salutary truth 
must be faithfully represented to them, that in yield- 
ing they have been so "selfish" as to disregard a clear 
law of God, written on every female heart. For 
while it is willingly granted that there is in virtuous 
woman a sublime unselfishness, which makes her truly 
an helpmeet for man, a ministering angel in the 
family and in society, it is equally true that there is 
in her an infallible instinct which tells her that he 
who makes upon her person and virtue such an ag- 
gression as that referred to, is unworthy of being 
enshrined as an idol, which deserves the sacrifice of 
her richest and most cherished treasures. 

The second cause he mentions is, " The force of 
early habits and education," which is undoubtedly a 
more prolific cause of prostitution than the first. 
When we think on so many young girls placed in 
the unhappy position he describes — in homes such as 
are noticed in our third chapter — the wonder is, not 
that so many become prostitutes, but that so many 
escape the foul contagion. 

The third cause he assigns is poverty, which is 
often a concurrent cause, or rather, I should say, a 
strong temptation. The poor sempstress, milliner, 
and factory girl may be underpaid, but it has always 
appeared to me that there is more sentimentality 
than truth in the popular cry, that poverty presses 
so many into prostitution. I know it is a plea fre- 
quently urged by these girls themselves, but one 
which I have never found fully substantiated. Let 
no one think that I am unfeeling to the poor sewing 
girl or factory worker, who has to stitch, stitch, and 
work, work from early morning to late night— till 
the unremitting slavery exhausts both body and mind, 
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for a pittance which can barely maintain herself, far 
less " a wailing child or paralytic mother ;" but it b 
an act of kindness to tell her that this plea for prosti- 
tution cannot be accepted, because the poorest can 
earn a livelihood at the most depressed and depress- 
ing of these occupations in our country with far leas 
detriment to health, honour, and happiness, than in 
a course of prostitution, which exposes to unseason- 
able hours, ill usage, disease, and death to an extent 
xmknown in the most destructive sewing establish- 
ment or factory in existence. All my observation 
leads me to disbelieve that any girl of unbroken 
chastity and virtuous principles was ever driven to 
prostitution in this country by sheer want. When 
destitution has acted as a concurrent cause, the mind 
has been unfortified by sound education and devoid 
of Christian principle, or has been weakened by fre- 
quent contact with the evil of impurity in some of 
its various phases. Those who in this manner suc- 
cumb to want, are invariably found to be those whp 
have been "born and bred to unchastity," or who 
have been corrupted by means of the impure con- 
versation of neighbours in the factory or lodging- 
house, or of ill-chosen associates of the other sex. 
Many who plead want either are not fully aware 
themselves, or disguise the fact, that they had made 
considerable progress on the broad road to ruin be- 
fore want tempted them to take the fatal plunge 
that prostitution generally proves to be. Not only 
in most cases has the mind been previously corrupted, 
but want itself has been caused by that very corrup- 
tion, by habits of idleness, love of dress, or intemper- 
ance. Fondness of dress, which is so apt to become 
ft ruling passion in the female mind, is nursed into 
greater power in large cities, where the poorer 
classes come more into contact with those who are 
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able, without injury to themselves, or without any 
breach of the laws of decorum, to dress richly and 
gaily; and the poor are, unhappily for themselves, 
more ready to " ape their betters " in finery of dress 
and external appearance than in those higher traits 
of character which it would be well if they would 
copy more largely. Yet, even love of dress does not 
drive many females to prostitution, unless they have 
been brought to the brink of that pit by other predis- 
posing causes. 

Ignorance and irreligion may be safely said to 
cause one-half of this evil, and, as Professor Miller 
says, "Let the disuse of alcoholic drinks, except 
under medical requirement, become general, and we 
should get rid of the other half in six months/* I be- 
lieve a strictly sober prostitute is a being scarcely to 
be found. Dr. Sanger of New York states that not 
one per cent, of the prostitutes of that city practice 
their calling without partaking of intoxicating drinks. 
The testimony of the poor London Magdalene given 
by Mr. Miller is too true, " No girls coiUd lead the 
life we do without gin!" Drink not only keeps 
them in that course, but, in the majority of eases, 
is at the bottom of the evil. The young man under 
the influence of intoxicants, when the reason is 
weakened, and the passions unnaturally excited, 
often makes improper aggressions which he would 
otherwise disdain to do ; and not unfrequently are 
these aggressions yielded to, because in the other 
party the moral control has been weakened by the 
same cause. Thus, often in a state of partial intoxi- 
cation has the first step in vice been taken, and sin 
been committed at first under the shadow of love, 
which has ended in desertion and open prostitution. 

Referring the reader to Mr. Miller's pamphlet for 
a fuller treatment of the causes, I shall just submit 
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the statements of two of these unfortunates, who 
were met with under conviction of sin, and at 
least a temporary wish to escape from the miseries 
of such a life. One stated that she had been 
married a few years ago to a worthless, dissipated 
husband, who deserted her, enlisted as a soldier, 
went out to the Crimea, and of whom she heard 
no tidings since, nor received any aliment. With 
few friends alive, and these few having disowned 
her on account of her imprudent marriage, she found 
herself bound by no tie of friendship, but a being 
isolated from society. She was walking one day 
along the road, near to the city, when she met a 
female who had once been a fellow servant, who 
invited her to spend a few days with her at her house* 
As she was without a home she accepted the invita- 
tion, and soon found that this pretended friend was 
pursuing a vicious life, in which she prevailed upon 
her to join. They lived together for some time, 
until a difference arose between them, when she 
rented a small apartment of her own, and had drawn 
in another girl to live with her in like manner. 
Thus was she in some measure the dupe of others, 
first of an unprincipled man, her husband, who is 
much to blame for casting her upon the world a poor 
and unprotected wanderer, and also of that other 
woman who ensnared her in that very house which 
she pretended to offer her as an asylum in her home- 
less condition ; and here was she in her turn corrupt- 
ing others. She could not read intelligently, had no 
knowledge of the Bible, did not seem to have any 
higher ideas of the evil of sin than the miseries eon- 
sequent upon its indulgence, and was thus unfortified 
by education or moral training against the temptations 
of life. 
Another traced the cause of her fall to an unhappy 
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attachment to a young man of prepossessing appear** 
ance, who paid his addresses to her, as she thought, 
with honourable intentions, but who seduced her 
till she became a mother and then deserted her. 
Both her parents being dead, she had no settled 
home. She rented a small garret, and struggled hard 
to support herself and child by needlework. The 
child died when about three years of age. During 
its illness she was unable to earn much, and was 
reduced to the brink of starvation ; yet she struggled 
on heroically so long as her child lived. It was 
moving to listen to her disclosure of the state of her 
mind, and the virtuous resolutions she formed after 
her first fall. These are nearlv her own words : — 
"While my baby lived I had an object to struggle 
for, one being that I loved, and which loved me in 
return. I found this one tie binding me to industry 
and good behaviour. Its death left a blank in my 
heart; one great inducement to labour was then 
gone, my spirits got. depressed, and I resorted to the 
bottle as a relief. I also sought to forget my sorrow 
by mixing in company. Unfortunately for me, a 
house next door afforded too many facilities for this 
purpose, for, though not a house of bad fame, it was 
a rendezvous where young men and young women 
met in the evenings to indulge in drinking, singing, 
and light conversation, — ^the householder, an old 
woman, encouraging such meetings because she shared 
in the drink. There I often took part in scenes which 
gradually prepared me for the course I am now pur- 
suing." On speaking to her of the guilt and misery 
of such a life, and the brevity of the pleasures of sin, 
she replied, with tears in her eyes, " Ah, this course 
of life is no pleasure to me." She expressed a desire 
to escape from that state of degradation ; was sent 
to one of the female homes in the vicinity of the city, 
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•where she is now exhibiting signs of being raised 
not only from physical degradation but from spiritual 
death into newness of life in Christ Jesus. 

These are representatives of two distinct classes. 
The £u*st had little or no education, and has given no 
symptoms of reformation ; the second had received a 
better education, though very imperfect ; and the 
results confirm the statements formerly made, that 
ignorance not only brings many into that state, but 
tends to confirm them in it. 

A benevolent lady, who has not deemed it any 
reproach to consider the case of these poor ones, 
recently expressed her astonishment that so many 
domestic servants were to be found in the ranks of 
prostitution, and traced this in some measure to the 
construction of the houses of the wealthier classes in 
towns. The kitchens and other apartments occupied 
by the female servants are generally in the under 
flat, and have a back door, or at least a separate 
door from the main entrance to the dwelling, which 
afford facilities for the admission of young men at 
undue hours, and without the knowledge of the mis- 
tress of the house. Now, undue strictness and ex- 
olusiveness on the part of superiors often proves 
hurtful. Laws that exclude all visitors of the other 
sex are unnatural, and will be broken by some means 
or other. The daring and the unscrupulous among 
the young men of their own class will break through 
these restraints, while the more modest and best of 
their suitors will be excluded, and there is a strong 
tendency in thoughtless young females to favour the 
daring and adventurous lover, and this fact, though 
it appear trivial, acts injuriously towards female ser- 
vants in situations where unnaturally confined. It is 
a duty, and would not be derogatory to the honour 
of the most exalted mistress, to look a little after the 
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wKjh of her household in this matter — ^inquire into 
the, character of " Jenny's sweetheart," and by all 
means forbid th'eir meetings if his character be bad, 
and permit a well-regulated interview if he is found 
to be a sober well behaved young man. This would 
be in some measure acting a motherly part to Jenny 
Vhen away from her natural guardians. Especially 
should mistresses and housekeepers be careful to see 
that no spirits are introduced to the house on such 
occasions, or too free access allowed to the spirit cellar; 
but, above all, let the higher duty be ever discharged, 
of cultivating among their female domestics regular 
attendance upon the ordinances of grace, the habitual 
reading and study of God's Word, and the duty of 
prayer. Godliness is the best safeguard to chastity 
and virtue. 

Another cause of the great number of female 
servants falling into prostitution is to be found in 
their moral condition before entering the houses 
where they serve in town. Many of these domestic 
servants have come in from various parts of the 
country ; and it is to be feared that the standard of 
education and the state of religion in rural districts 
are gradually lowering. The reports of our registrars 
exhibit an alarming state of matters in the number 
of illegitimate births registered in country parishes, 
which leads to the conclusion that girls coming to 
service in our cities are not well fortified against 
temptation by their early habits or religious principles. 
We fear that our young rustics employed in agri- 
cultural pursuits are not exactly the artless innocents 
that poets have fancied them to be. Where the 
bothy system prevails among farm-servants it has 
shewn its pernicious effects in nothing more than in 
forming habits of rudeness and impurity of speech; 
and when these young men come into contact with 
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the young females employed in field work, this filthy 
talking and foolish jesting corrupts their minds, gra- 
dually blunts the edge of female modesty, and on the 
hay-field or harvest-rig language is often bandied 
about among both sexes, which exhibits the heart 
over which this spirit of uncleanness holds an ominous 
power. Many, amidst all the fabled innocence of rural 
life, are thus predisposed to fall before temptation. 
It is not the " rural scandal and the rural jest " which, 
as Thomson says, " fly harmless to deceive the tedious 
time, and steal unfelt the sultry hours away." 

Public attention has of late been called to the dan- 
ger arising from the mode of life engendered among 
form servants in the northern counties, where the 
bothy system prevails ; and it is to be feared that the 
hinds in the Lothians, though enjoying a system far 
more favourable to intelligence and morality, and the 
cultivation of the domestic afiections, are not free from 
kindred evils, aggravated by the great distance now 
existing between master and servant, and the em- 
ployment of so many Highland and Irish labourers 
along with their native peasantry. Without attempt- 
ing to discuss this matter farther, or to say where 
the blame rests, it is evidently the duty of country 
squires and farmers to prevent as much as possible 
gross and corrupting conversation among their 
dependents, and on every occasion discountenance 
the prurient jest or poisonous innuendo. There would 
be fewer of our female servants among the fallen if 
4Jie spirit of genuine religion and mutual love existed 
between masters and servants, which is so beautifully 
brought out by one touch of the Divine pencil in 
depicting the character of Boaz and his reapers, — 
^' And behold Boaz came from Bethlehem, and said 
unto the reapers. The Lord be with you ; and they 
answered him. The Lord bless thee." 
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It is recorded in an old pamphlet, published in the 
year 1705, that many of the tenantry of the Lothians, 
under the command of their lairds, as also the inhabi- 
tants of the Fife burghs, assisted gratuitously in 
building the second wall of Edinburgh ; and so, in 
like manner, if an impregnable wall is to be built 
between our youth and this sink of corruption, the 
inhabitants of town and country must unite in the 
work of diffusing over all a thorough education and 
sound Christian instruction. 

There is another phasis of this sin which presents 
itself to the missionary, in the lower districts of our 
cities, to an extent that will scarcely be credited by 
those who are not cognisant of their habits, — namely, 
concubinage, or parties living together as husband 
and wife without being lawfully married. This, as 
well as prostitution, proves a powerful obstacle to 
the reception of the gospel, and consequently to 
elevation of character and condition. There cannot 
be that true elevation of soul which lies at the bottom 
of all genuine reformation while there exists this 
practice of known sin. Such parties are seldom 
found willing to listen to the Word of Grod, which 
condemns them to their face. They are thus debarred 
by their own act from the comforts of the gospel 
themselves, and their power to bless others almost 
totally destroyed. They cannot exhort to holiness, or 
reprove sin in others, however gross and flagrant that 
sin may be, while they themselves are living in open 
violation of the laws of God and man. This unhaU 
lowed state of life has likewise the effect of still 
farther degrading their own character and condition. 
The fact that there is no legal bond of union between 
them leads them to look upon incontinence to each 
other as less sinful, and this opens a door to laxity 
of morals in both parties. When those domestic cares 
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and troubles which come to most married couples 
gather around them, how frequently do one or other 
of them seek for exemption by flight and desertion. 
In such cases of severe trial, hatred and disgust too 
often take the place of that spurious and impure love 
which led them to live together. Hence, such con- 
nections, if they exist for any length of time, are 
never happy, but full of strife and discord, — for it 
is an axiom, That a life of sin, if unrepented of, 
always ends in sorrow. 

The oflspring of such connections are frequently 
the greatest sufferers, which is the more to be 
regretted because they suffer innocently.. Might 
not the law be so framed as to prohibit these co- 
habitations, without infringing rational freedom ? 
It may be said in reply that the laws of our country 
do discourage this evil by denying to such persons 
certain privileges, and by declaring the children to 
be illegitimate and not entitled to rank as heirs at 
law of such property as they would have been entitled 
to had their parents been lawfully married. It is 
indeed true that the law indirectly punishes in such 
cases, but the punishment falls chiefly upon the inno- 
cent parties. It is admitted that love to their 
o%ring is a strong feeling in man or woman, and 
often acts upon parents as a powerful incentive to 
propriety of conduct ; but the parties who most fre- 
quently enter this lawless state are those who have 
seldom much property to leave to their children, and 
with whom the future lot of their ofi&pring weighs 
but lightly against the present indulgence of their 
depraved desires. 

The Superintendent of the Edinburgh City Mission 
has for some years past sedulously directed the atten- 
tion of the missionaries under his charge to such 
cases, well aware that this sin is of a peculiarly 
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degrading character, and highly obstructive to 
temporal and spiritual ele\'ation. When the mis- 
sionaries have met with such couples, convinced of 
their sin, and willing to be joined in lawful wedlock, 
pecuniary assistance has been obtained for such as 
were unable to pay the legal dues required. In not 
a few instances have these parties been prevailed 
upon to get lawfully married, and where this has 
been effected the change to the better has been most 
marked. A sense of degradation has immediately 
given place to a salutary feeling of self-respect which 
has, in many cases, led to a general and rapid trans- 
formation of character. 

Many active measures are now in operation for 
reclaiming those who have fallen into unchaste 
practices in this form as well as in that of common 
prostitution. Magdalenes, asylums, and shelters are 
being multiplied ;. and much praise is due to the 
benevolent parties, be they male or female, who thus 
labour to rescue their fallen sisters from a life of sin 
and suffering, both here and hereafter. Let not the 
most pious and refined lady imagine that her purer 
heart will be polluted by entertaining the resolution 
to deliver a fallen sister, or her delicate hand stained 
by being stretched out to draw such sinners from the 
gulf of perdition. Let them persevere in the Christ- 
like enterprize, regardless of all opposition, remem- 
bering that the man or woman of purest heart always 
feels the strongest detestation of sin, while at the 
same time cherishing the deepest love to the sinner. 
To such we say. Go on, regardless of the smile or 
frown of those who have not piety enough to appre- 
ciate your high motives ; you may not be privileged 
to save many — for comparatively few of those who 
enter upon such a course ever return to lay hold on 
the paths of life — ^but if one soul be saved it is worth 
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infinitely more than all the effort and wealth that has 
over been expended in the enterprize. 

City missionaries and others engaged in the work 
of restoring the fallen have long felt the want of 
some well-regulated lodging-house, into which the 
repentant Magdalenes could be immediately placed, 
away from the influence of hardened associates who 
would persuade them to drown their convictions by 
drink or sinful mirth, or make them the butt of their 
ridicule. Formerly, some time had to elapse before 
such could be introduced into the existing asylums, 
and during the time that preliminary arrangements 
were being made many who were hopefully inclined 
have been again entangled in the net. Now, this 
desideratum is about to be supplied by the erection 
of such a temporary lodging as will prove a half-way 
house to the permanent home. There they will be 
freed from the temptations which often prove too 
powerful for their convictions and resolutions. There 
the sincerity of their repentance will be in some 
measure tested, and, if sincere, their resolutions, 
however feeble, will be nursed and strengthened by 
sound advice and Christian teaching ; and where the 
work of repentance and reformation appears to be 
really begun, it will be carried on by a longer term 
in the asylum to which they will then be admitted. 
Such an interim lodging is liable to be abused in one 
way, which must be specially guarded against. Some 
who have reduced themselves to extreme weakness 
or destitution may be ready to feign repentance for 
the sake of an asylum and the comforts which such a 
lodging will furnish, all the while intending to return 
again to their former courses. But this deception 
cannot be often practised by the same parties, and it 
is trusted will be no formidable impediment in the 
way of the success of this laudable experiment. Care 
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must also be taken to provide suitable missionaries or 
ministers to act as visiting chaplains to such lodgings^ 
as well as to the asylums and homes where the refor- 
mation of prostitutes is sought after. Many are sent 
or go to such places who have a zeal but not according 
to knowledge, and who eagerly seize upon every oppor- 
tunity of reminding them of their degradation, and of 
exposing the special malignity of their peculiar sin. 
This is a hurtful mistake. Let the gospel be faith- 
fully declared to them, but they must not be repelled 
and disgusted by too many direct references to their 
own particular state. 

The best way of conducting all the operations of 
such reformatories is to keep every thing as natural 
and easy, and free from speciality as possible. The 
following remarks in a journal of the day give indica- 
tion of the progress of sounder views in regard to the 
management of such institutions: — "May I ask the 
heads of all such penitentiaries and refuges to give 
a more homish, and less dry, routine-like, aspect to 
their internal economy; to modify the change of 
costume from the smart and gay dress of the street- 
walker and the utter plainness and ugliness of the 
penitential garb, from which there is no escaping ; to 
let them keep their hair uncut (our blessed Lord 
allowed the woman who was a sinner to wipe his 
gracious feet with her redundant locks) ; to allow 
them, young as they are, to have times for natural 
mirth and quiet enjoyment ; not to impose the 
stealthy step, and solemn look, and unsmiling eye 
as needful accompaniments of a life of penitence, and 
that word leads me just to the root of the whole 
matter, — our present penitential system for fallen 
women presupposes all who come in to be anxious 
about their souls. I believe that the first step 
far them is to rise from living among the swinish 
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associations which have so long encompassed them; to 
feel that they have been feeding on husks ; to acknow- 
ledge that a quiet life, apart from sin, is better and 
happier than past riot and vice ; to make them, when 
they have once formed their resolution, happy apart 
from beer, and company, and iniquity; and then, having 
by God's great mercy given them a taste of the sweet- 
ness of this same peaceful home ; ^len, fresh from her 
own knees, where she has been {^leading their cause 
before the Friend of Sinners, for the lady (matron), 
the best earthly friend they have ever known, to lead 
them on gently, patiently, lovingly, to know more of 
that gracious Saviour who died for them as for her, 
and now lives to make intercession for all." 

I believe, with this writer, that many a girl is 
deterred from entering a penitentiary by fear of 
having her beautiful hair cropped short, and the 
hateful costume imposed on her. There is also a 
great error committed in expecting and demanding 
too much from them at first. I lately met with a 
girl, whom I had introduced to one of our reforma- 
tories, who had absconded after a short stay, and was 
following her former courses. Upon asking her why 
she had left, she said the matron insisted upon her 
rising at half-past five o'clock in the morning, which 
she was unable to do, being in ill health. I said to 
her, " You should have applied to the doctor," when 
she replied that a doctor had visited her, who declared 
in accordance with the mind of the matron. She had 
the impression, which was no doubt entirely ground- 
less, that they were leagued against her. Her ap- 
pearance certainly indicated general weakness, but 
admitting that she was malingering, and likewise 
eicaggerating the severity of the treatment she 
received, still, the wisdom of enforcing all at once 
such early rising upon girls long habituated to an 
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entirely different mode of life, is, to say the least of 
it, very questionable. Such instantaneous transfor- 
mation is not according to the laws of nature, or 
even of grace. Without rendering such asylums 
premiums to vice by allowing too much easy indul- 
gence, they might be made more in harmony with 
the great law of love, which is always the most 
powerful in reclaiming waste and sin-debased natures. 
In the natural kingdom we do not expect the bruised 
plant or down-trodden flower to start up all at once 
into beauty and fruitfulness. Even in the ordinary 
operations of nature there is first the blade, then 
the ear, after that the full corn in the ear. In 
the kingdom of grace there is milk for babes as well 
as meat for those who are full grown. In many of 
our reformatories and penitentiaries there is no 
allowance for such natural gradations. The withered 
plants of humanity who in the evening are trans- 
planted into these unnatural hothouses are expected 
to spring up next morning into all the order 
and gracefulness of the most carefully trained. 
Without impugning the motives of the supporters and 
managers of such institutions, it is to be feared they 
will never effect much in the way of reformation 
until more wisely adapted to the laws of our fallen 
humanity. 

The imposing penitentiary, with its long array of 
officials, matrons, chaplains, servants, &c., cropped 
hair, and peculiar costume, has a strong tendency to 
repel girls who would not have the same feeling of 
repugnance to a small lodging, presided over by a 
pious motherly woman, who would make the house 
as much as possible a veritable home. But this ad- 
vocacy of a closer resemblance to homes in such 
institutions is not meant to detract from the honour 
due to the noble-hearted originators of the existing 
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reformatories. They have made a grand experiment, 
* and if they have committed mistakes, their trial of ' 
means has been the basis of after improvements, as 
well as of the pr,esent suggestions regarding still 
further advancement. 

After all that has been said and done with regard 
to rescuing fallen females, it must be borne in mind 
that no measure of success in this way will effectu- 
ally strike at the root of the evil. More determined 
effort must be made to remove the producing causes. 
It is true that everv one reclaimed is so much of the 
cause removed. Not merely a soul saved, but also 
one agent removed from tempting others, and pro- 
pagating the evil, but it is too much to attribute the 
alarming extent of this "great social evil" to the 
temptations which the prostitute presents to the 
other sex. Man, not woman, is here the chief 
aggressor. The maxim of our greatest political 
economists may sound strangely if applied here, but 
it is nevertheless true " that the supply is regulated 
by the demand." As Professor Miller justly says, 
the moral tone of general society must be elevated 
as to the male libertine. Let society look upon him 
as more guilty than the fallen female, which he really 
is, as truly reasoned by Milton — " If unchastity in a 
woman, whom St. Paul terms the glory of man, be 
a scandal and dishonour, then certainly in man, who 
is both the image and glory of God, it njust, though 
commonly not so thought, be much more deflowering 
and dishonourable." 

Let the remedies advocated by Mr. Miller be 
faithfully applied. In the better ranks let marriage 
be the rule and single life the exception, and banish 
the thought of which we have heard so much of late 
from the leading journals, that £300 a-year is neces- 
sary to ensure comfort in married life. Let the 
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operative class avoid hasty and premature unions, 
and let a liberal and well-regulated system of emi- 
gration to our colonies be systematically conducted 
by Government to drain off our redundant population. 
Let education be sown more broadcast than it is — 
better houses provided for the working classes — 
means used to restore vicious and idle parents to 
habits of industry, virtue, and honesty. Let the com- 
mon use of alcoholic drinks be abandoned. Let 
female labour be better remunerated, and female 
attire, both in its construction and arrangement, be 
made more conducive to the promotion of chastity, 
and all impure theatrical performances, and prurient 
books and advertisements utterly discountenanced. 
Let the civic power be employed to prohibit the 
harlot from advertising her loathsome calling, and 
let the best of all remedial means be brought to bear 
more and more upon all classes, namely, the promul- 
gation of that faith, which of all creeds under the 
sun inculcates chastity purely on moral and religious 
grounds. 

In working out these remedies there is " plenty of 
work" for all, and Christians have a special call to 
be up and doing, knowing the soul-destroying nature 
of this sin, and the difficulty of bringing the gospel 
to bear upon the heart that has been corrupted and 
hardened by it. How true is the verdict of one who, 
though now dead, yet speaketh, — " No species of sin 
is more degrading to the intellectual and moral nature 
of man ; * Fleshly lusts war against the soul.' They 
obscure the mind, they harden the heart, they pervert 
the affections, they unfit the mind for the exercises 
and the pleasures of religion, and in their unhappy 
victim sdl the emotional part of our nature seems 
strangely converted into one depraved feeling of 
brutal selfishness." The wise man says of this 
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course of sin that it is the way to hell, going down 
to the chambers of death. No time therefore should 
be lost in plucking these brands from the burning. 
Christian men and women, while you are rejoicing 
in the liberty wherewith Christ makes his people 
free, and while amidst those hallowed enjoyments 
which religion secures, you gather your happy 
family around the domestic altar, and on your 
bended knees unite your voices in thanksgiving to 
Him who has given you so many blessings richly to 
enjoy, oh, forget not to raise your supplications on 
behalf of the poor fallen outcast, who has wandered 
beyond the hearing of the gospel and the sound of 
family prayers ; and as you consign your children to 
their comfortable couches, or stretch yourselves on 
your beds of dovm, remember the poor fallen one who 
has nowhere to lay her head but amidst the most 
debasing influences. Let the eye of your mind light 
upon that poor shivering wretch who stands at the 
corner of the street in the black and dark night, with 
every thing womanly about her withered and gone 
except the outward form, and even that marred and 
disfigured by vice, and ask yourselves, is that a sister 
of mine ? Yes ! yes ! she was once equally innocent 
with that blooming girl of yours that has just glided 
into sweet slumber, and on whose happy features a 
radiant smile is playing as if her guardian angel were 
whispering in he* ear some of the sweet melodies of 
heaven. 

Perhaps in like manner some fond mother bent 
also over her in her evening slumbers, and as she 
gazed on her smiling face, anticipated a long lifetime 
of happiness beyond as the portion of her loved one. 
Yet there she now stands, a blasted ruin, an awful 
monument of the malignity of sin ! Not like Lot's 
wife a passive pillar of salt, but a living, moving mass 
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of corruption. Not merely i^ sign-post pointing out 
the way to perdition, but an active agent of Satan, 
hasting down the broad road herself, and dragging 
other victims along with her in her fearful descent. 
With the seeds of disease and death thickly sown in 
her frame, and with the worm which dieth not already 
gnawing within her soul, do you not tremble when 
you think on the temporal degradation in which she 
is involved, and the awful gulph into which she must 
drop at the end of her earthly career if not brought 
to repentance ; and do you not bear the Divine com- 
mand as a voice of thunder sounding in your ears, 
" Others save with fear, pulling them out of the fire ; 
hating even the garment spotted by the fiesh." 
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CHAPTER Vra. 

IDLENESS — ^ITS PREVALENCE GUILT AND DANGER — 

PROVERBS— HOPEFUL SIGN S — PREMIUMS — PIECE- 
WORK — TRAINING SOCIETIES — PRIVATE TEACHING 
— ^EDUCATION — ^BIBLE TRUTH THE BEST REMEDT. 

No person with ordinary powers of observation can 
walk through the lower districts, such as the Canon- 
gate or High Street of Edinburgh, without being 
struck with the number of idlers seen lounging 
about, apparently without any particular aim; and 
what is witnessed here is just a picture of what is 
daily exhibited in similar districts in most of our 
large cities. Groups of persons of both sexes and 
all ages gossiping at the ends of the various wynds 
and closes, or stonding gazing with vacant stare at 
every object, interesting or otherwise, that comes 
within sight. 

If one could feel assured that this leisure was the 
result of previous close application to business; a 
well earned rest, secured by economical management 
in the discharge of their respective duties; that they 
had only come out to inhale the fresh air, and were 
about to return to their houses or workshops, to 
pursue their callings with renewed alacrity, — ^then, 
we would say, it is all well, it is good to have alter- 
nate action and rest, when both are maintained in 
due proportion. If, again, so many were fouifd in 
this manner standing idle because they could find no 
employment, their case would draw forth sympathy 
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and commisseration ; but in the great majority of 
eases this unseemly spectacle is the result of defective 
training, either fully developed or fast developing 
itself into settled habits of idleness and aversion to 
labour. Even these wilful idlers are objects of pity. 
As there are said to be pleasures in madness known 
only to madmen, so there are certainly miseries in 
idleness which only the idle can conceive. No idler 
can be truly happy. Thomas Carlyle has well said that 
the best recipe for happiness is, " To be in earnest, 
and work." 

These idlers referred to are not only injuring their 
own happiness, but lessening the comfort oi others 
by wasting their precious time in doing nothing. 
The mother of a tender family may be seen standing 
with the youngest child in her arms, livid with cold 
and, like its mother, besmeared with dirt, while one 
or two a stage older are hanging on by her ragged 
skirts and crying out, *' Mother, come to the house, 
it's so cold — ^I'm very cold," while she shakes them 
off with a frown and a scolding, because she has not 
finished her gossip, or seen the wonder she came out 
to see. How often do such mothers complain that 
they cannot get their children kept as they ought 
because of " the hard times," while they daily waste 
in this way more time than would suffice to make 
their children clean and tidy, and enable them to 
dress them, if not richly, at least in a comparatively 
comfortable manner. The habits of such mothers 
have also a strong tendency to become hereditary 
according to the old Scotch proverb, " As the auld 
cock craws the young ane learns." It is a current 
axiom that children are more powerfully influenced 
by example than by precept, and parents, especially in 
humble life, whose children have to work afterwards 
for their daily bread, should be careful to exhibit 
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before them the copy of a life spent in close and 
patient industry. It is to defective training and 
pernicious parental example that we may trace the 
evil of so many boys and girls of twelve or fourteen 
years of age loitering about our streets in a state of 
criminal and dangerous idleness. This prevalent 
habit of lounging about without active employment 
is not merely a vice of itself, but exposes to tempta- 
tion, and paves the way to more direct evils. Paley, 
in his moral philosophy, very justly says that aversion 
to labour is the cause from which half of the vices of 
low life deduce their origin and continuance, and that 
punishments ought to be contrived with a view to 
the conquering of this disposition. 

The dangers of idleness, and the opportunities and 
facilities it affords to the tempter, are acknowledged 
by the common sense of mankind, and expressed in 
the proverbs of most countries, where the wisdom of 
the people has been embodied in any permanent form. 
An English proverb says, " When the devil finds a 
man idle he soon gets employment for him," or as 
paraphrased by Watts — 

" In works of labour or of skill 

I would be busy too 
For Satan finds some mischief still 

For idle hands to do. " 

The Scotch proverb is abo characteristically expres- 
sive, " Idle dogs worry sheep." There are two pro- 
verbs, one among the Spaniards and another among 
the Turks, shewing that Christian and Musselman 
are agreed on this point. The one says that " The 
working man is molested with one devil, but the idle 
man with a thousand," and the other, ''That the 
working man may be tempted by the devil^ but the 
idle man really tempts the devil." These proverbs 
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embody a great truth, namely, that idleness is the 
parent of a numerous progeny of evils. Many a 
fallen woman and vicious young man can trace their 
ruin to too much idleness, and many a bitter pang 
would parents escape if they were more careftil to 
train up their children to habits of close application 
to labour. 

The popular notions relating to idleness and labour 
have much need to undergo a chd,nge. To refrain 
from manual labour is not abstractly a crime. Many 
do so quite innocently, but all are in duty bound to 
labour in some way for the general good. The in- 
dividual who is not necessitated to labour with his 
hands will, if a good and conscientious person, do so 
with his head, heart, and worldly substance, that he 
may glorify God in the promotion of the happiness 
of His creatures. There seems to be in many minds 
a latent idea that degradation attaches to manual 
labour, and that it is a curse to be if possible avoided. 
Work is even looked upon by some as part of the 
curse entailed upon man for his sin. This is an 
erroneous and pernicious idea. Excessive labour is 
indeed a curse, a bitter curse, which the sin of man 
has brought upon very many, but moderate labour is 
a blessing. Man was formed for labour at the first 
Both body and mind become stronger and happier 
by being employed. Adam, as he dropt pure and 
holy from the hand of liis Maker, had manual labour 
assigned to him. He was not placed in the garden 
of Eden merely to ramble in idleness amidst its 
varied beauties — to inhale its odoriferous breezes — 
and when he felt a desire for good, to turn up his 
mouth expecting the most delicious fruits to drop 
into it of their own accord. No, we are told in 
Genesis iii. 15, " The Lord God took the man, and 
put him into the garden of Eden to dress U, and to 
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keep it." Labour, honest, productive labour had 
its origin in innocence, and is both dignified and 
honourable. Let no man therefore imagine that< 
manual labour is necessarily degrading. Laboar 
exalts — it is idleness that degrades so many. 
Labour is honourable, because it is useful and 
fulfils the design of the creator; ^'The king is 
upheld by the labour of the field." Let not 
any virtuous woi^king man allow the thought ta 
rankle in his breast and disturb his peace, that hb 
work degrades him. Let him, however humble^ 
maintain his self-respect, and let what are called the 
higher classes manifest more and more their respect, 
for the virtuous working man. If sound views were 
more generally entertained by all classes regarding 
the dignity of labour there would be less idleness 
and consequently less crime. 

It is one among the many hopeful signs of the 
times that the rich and the great are becoming more 
ready to acknowledge real worth in humble working 
men and women, and nobly exerting themselves to 
ameliorate their condition by giving lectures, sup- 
porting schools and mechanics' institutions. Lords and 
earls may now be seen standing on the same platform 
with working men, advocating popular movements for 
promoting the comfort and elevation of the labouring 
poor. This i^ just as it should be. If it be the 
design of Heaven that one class should labour for 
the benefit of another, or rather (which is the true 
statement of the case,) that all should labour for 
the general good, that is no sufficient reason why 
those who are elevated above manual labour should 
undervalue br despise the poor sons of toil, or 
look upon them as if they were creatures of infe- 
rior mould ; or why the poor should ^harbour 
envious or malignant feelings towards their more 
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fortunate brethren. Their interests are not neces- 
sarily antagonistic to one another. ' In more senses 
than one is it true, that '' The rich and poor meet 
together, the Lord is the maker of them all." 

It would have a most salutary effect in diminishing 
the number of idlers if the higher classes would more 
generally manifest their esteem for those who do labour 
patiently in the meanest occupation, and if masters 
and mistresses would acknowledge the just claims of 
their servants to kind and humane treatment, and 
encourage industry in this way wherever it is found 
to exist. Little do churlish employers think how 
encouraging a kind word or a kind look is to the 
overburdened sons or daughters of toil. It comes 
like a cool and balmy zephyr, soothing the arid 
atmosphere of labour, and instead of stirring up a 
spirit of discontent, fans into exercise all the finer 
feelings of our nature — humility, gratitude, and love. 
If a person is labouring to the best of his or her 
ability, and receives nothing in return but harsh 
words and contemptuous looks, the labour which 
might otherwise be tolerable becomes a burden, and 
the individual is tempted to seek relief from such 
bondage by ceasing to work altogether. 

The honest, industrious workmg man or woman 
has a rightful claim to kind and humane treatment. 
This is no more than justice ; but benevolence might 
even go a little farther and award something more 
than mere justice demands, in the form of material 
rewards or prizes to those who distinguish themselves 
by patient industry. The giving of such premiums is 
liable to abuse, and it may be objected that it is apt 
to create heart-burning among neighbours, awakening 
in the minds of those who fail to obtain the prize a 
sense of injustice in the adjudicators, because con- 
sidering themselves as well entitled to the premium 
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as the recipient thereof. While there is some weight 
in these objections, yet the system of premiums has 
wrought well in many other departments of science 
and art, and might receive a fair trial in social science. 
K it has done so much among the agricultural portion 
of the community, stimulating them to rear a better 
stock of work-horses, surely the production of an 
industrious class of working people is such a great 
work as should induce us to leave no lawful effort 
untried for its accomplbhment. 

If poor lads and lasses, who have distinguished 
themselves by close application to work during a 
certain specified number of years — or throughout 
their apprenticeships — ^had some substantial token of 
approbation and esteem awarded to them at the 
expiry of that period, it might prove a stimulus to 
them in after life, and also to others in similar cir- 
cumstances. The prize might consist of some little 
article of dress, or books, or whatever might be ascer- 
tained to be most suitable or useful to the deserving 
party. It might even be a small silver medal wit£ 
some suitable device and motto, setting forth the 
industrial and moral character of the wearer. If it 
is reckoned such an honour for a soldier to wear a 
medal bearing the names of such fields as Inkermann 
or Balaklava, — even in these warlike times, when all 
the honour and glory seem devoted to soldiering — 
I venture to declare that a medal showing that the 
humble wearer had honourably distinguished himself 
in the battle of every-day life, on the bloodless field 
of honest "industry," would be unspeakably more 
honourable to the wearer, and more creditable and 
useful to society. 

Some such honour or reward should likewise 
be bestowed upon parents who, by their honest 
industry, have honourably supported and educated 
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their families without asking parochial relief or 
eleemosynary aid, confining the premiums to those 
receiving a specified amount of wages, and regulated 
by the number of the family. There would indeed 
be much difficulty experienced in finding data at all 
times for a just adjudication of confiicting claims ; 
but it is the slothful man that is ever crying " there 
is a lion in the way," and depend upon it, that if we 
flee from every lion in the way of promoting sobriety 
and industry among the masses, a bear will meet us 
in the shape of increased taxes and poor rates caused 
by the crime and pauperism produced. 

Apart firom the difficulty of adjudicating as to the 
most deserving, it may be objected that such pre- 
miums are not required, because God has, by his 
immutable laws, decreed that virtuous industry shall 
have its reward, and that vice and sloth shall bring 
their own punishment. 

This is a great fact, both God's Word and provi- 
dence declare it to be so, — " Seest thou a man that 
is diligent in business ; he shall stand before kings. 
The hand of the diligent maketh rich. He that 
tilleth his land shall have plenty of bread." 

On the other hand, it is affirmed that " An idle 
soul shall suffer hunger. Drowsiness shall clothe a 
man with rags. Yet a little sleep, a little sl^umber, 
a little folding of the hands to sleep; so shall thy 
poverty come as one that travaileth, and thy want as 
an armed man." 

There is an infallible reward annexed to indus- 
try, and punishment as certainly follows idleness 
as the shsulow does the substance ; but, unhappily, 
among the very lowest and worst educated class this 
connection between idleness and suffering is very 
much lost sight of, and the premiums suggested 
might act as remembrancers of that much forgotten 
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truth. Andy in addition to this, it is certainly the 
interest, as well as the duty, of the industrial classes 
who have to bear the expense of the crime and 
pauperism produced by idleness, to acknowledge the 
merit of those whose labour and good conduct tend 
to lessen the public burdens. The money laid out 
upon prizes would very soon be more than counter- 
balanced by decreased assessment. 

The existing mode of conducting business has the 
effect of begetting and fostering habits of idleness, 
more especially among the males ; shoemakers, tailors, 
and many other tradesmen^ being employed on task- 
work, — that is, paid according to the quantity of 
work done. 

If working men were thoroughly educated, sober 
and religious, this system would be the most favour- 
able to independence, and the most equitable to all 
parties ; but, as matters stand at present, unprincipled 
and drunken workmen take advantage of it, and 
loiter about two or three days in the beginning of 
the week, and overwork themselves towards the end. 
The idleness of the first half insensibly grows into a 
habit, and the unnatural exertion put forth during 
the latter exhausts both body and mind, and also 
creates aversion to labour. The Sabbath is i^nt in 
sleep and drowsy letliargy, if not in undue indul- 
gence in stimulating drinks, for which the depression 
of the whole man produces an intolerable craving. 
On Monday, "birds of a feather flock together;*' 
groups of these idlers meet to lounge about on the 
street, or club together in the tavern, and by Monday 
night the last sixpence of the former week's wage is^ 
"melted" into whisky or "hard-ale." Tuesday is 
likewise spent in lounging about in drowsy inaction. 
There is not so much drinking, because there is no 
money, but every scheme is tried "to raise the wind ;" 
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and not unfrequently is the coat which had just been 
** relieved" on Saturday again sent to the pawnshop 
to procure whisky. Some remain idle longer, but on 
Wednesday most of them commence work in the shop 
or in their own houses, in a very unfit condition both 
of body and mind. Another three or four days of 
excessive labour, and again the same period of debasing 
idleness — a weary round of slavery in which to spend 
their existence. It is well that this is not a true pic- 
ture of all who do piecework, many of them spend 
their spare time in fabricating articles for their own 
use and the comfort of their families, as M^ell as in 
mental improvement. A large number of them are 
religious, intelligent, and happy, in spite of customs 
which certainly have a contrary tendency. 

It occurs to me, that, as a general rule, there is 
more intelligence, sobriety, and religion among work- 
ing men whose labour is equally distributed over all 
the days of the week than among those engaged in 
piecework, and who generally have an idle day or 
two in the six. The statement as to intelligence may 
not appear satisfactory at first view, for it is true 
that among such as described above, who spend 
nearly half the week in idleness, you will find the 
larger number of our "pot-house politicians " eloquent 
declaimers against all real or supposed abuses in the 
State, who over their cups could frame laws for the 
whole world, who would fain persuade others to believe 
with themselves that "they are the children, and wis- 
dom wiU die with them," while with all their boasting 
they cannot rule their own spirits, nor wisely conduct 
the business of their own households. It is among 
those who distribute their labour more equally over 
the whole week that you will find the greatest measure 
of sound practical information, wid especially of that 
knowledge which maketh wise unto salvation. As 
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has been already hinted, this system of doing the 
work of a week in three or four days, and idling the 
rest, operates against sobriety in two very evident 
ways, by weakening the system so as to produce a 
craving for stimulants, and by exposing to tempta- 
tion while in a state of idleness. It has often been 
asked, How is it that so many of ^the most skilful 
workmen are the hardest drinkers? This task 
system in great measure accounts for it. They can 
earn in three days as much wages as some will do in 
six. They know this, trust to it, and therefore spend 
the other days in idleness and dissipation. As to 
religion, it is self-evident that a system of working 
which has such an effect in unfitting a man for the 
holy and elevating exercises of the Sabbath must be 
inimical to the growth of religion in the soul. 

Allowing the position to be established, that task- 
work has a strong tendency to produce habits of 
idleness, inebriety, and irreligion, How is this evil to 
be remedied ? It seems to have grown out of the 
nature of things, and out of the mutual convenience 
of employers and employed, and has become a general 
law of business, which looks all but irrevocable. 
There is indeed this one great obstacle in the way of 
abolishing piece working, that in some businesses, 
such as shoemaking for instance, so much shop-room 
would be required in order to accommodate all the 
men in the establishment — which must be the case if 
paid a daily wage — as would materially interfere 
with the profits of the employer. Besides, many 
naturally enough prefer working in their own houses. 
It has been already stated that it is in many cases 
the fairest mode of working for both employers and 
employed, and perhaps should not be abolished. The 
best way to remedy the evils flowing from it, is 
to educate and evangelize the working classes, so 
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that they may have knowledge and principle suffi- 
cient to protect themselves from the abuses of the 
system. Let them be taught to economise their 
tune and strength, and if necessarily denied work 
from the shop for one day in the six, to occupy that 
day in fabricating useful articles for their own house- 
holds. Masters should strain every nerve to have 
employment in readiness on Monday; workmen 
often complain of it as a hardship that work cannot 
be got from the shops on that day. In the case of 
shoemakers and tailors it may be out of the power of 
the masters to distribute the work equally over all the 
days of the week, unless their customers co-operate 
with them in promoting this desirable object. Let 
ladies and gentlemen who wish well to the working 
classes order their boot-s and other clothing early in 
the week, and deny themselves the gratification of 
having them finished against the first Sunday, on 
pain of removing their custom from the shop. Let 
them pause and think how many poor tailors and 
shoemakers have to work on Fridays and Saturdays, 
beyond all reasonable bounds, that the customers may 
appear to advantage on the Sabbath. Much of this 
might be avoided by a little consideration in giving 
the order a week sooner, or by waiting for the 
article two or three days longer. Cases do occur in 
which haste is unavoidably required, but these might 
always be the exception and not the general rule as 
at present. It would improve matters very much if 
wealthy and respectable customers would make it a 
standing rule to have such articles finished and de- 
livered by their tradesmen on one of the three first 
days of the week. They should also (caeteris paribus) 
be ready to patronise those benevolent masters who 
at some sacrifice of profit to themselves study to have 
work cut out for their ''hands" on the Monday. 
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This is a subject worthy of being fully considered 
by all classes, and one in which all should cordially 
eo-operate, in order to abolish the hurtful custom of 
idling one half of the week and working beyond all 
reasonable bounds on the other — a custom which 
tends to beget and foster habits of idleness and db- 
sipation. among the workers, and brings upon masters 
an overwhelming accumulation of business towards 
the end of the week. If these few crude suggestions 
should have the effect of awakening the attention of 
the public to this subject, involving the comfort and 
happiness of so large a portion of our fellow men, 
much good might be effected in the way of suppress- 
ing the pernicious habits referred to. 

The river of Christian beneficence, which like a 
swelling flood has begun to carve out various new 
channels for itself, has been lately directed to the 
removal and prevention of these habits of idleness in 
various directions. In addition to the Industrial 
School movement, societies are being formed for the 
purpose of taking young females, whom indolence so 
peculiarly expose to temptations, and educating and 
training them up to be useful and virtuous members 
of society. The following paragraph appeared in a 
London paper of Dec., 1859 : — "A society has been 
established for promoting the employment of women. 
The committee includes several ladies of title. Vis- 
count Baynham, M.P., is the treasurer, and the society 
seems to be organised so as to be likely to promote 
the excellent object in view. A statement has been 
published, in which various objections to the employ- 
ment of women are answered, It appears also from 
this statement that it is the intention of the society 
to establish a large school for girls and young women, 
where they may be specially trained to wait in shops 
by being thoroughly well instructed in accounts. 
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book-keeping, &e.; be taught to fold and tie up par- 
cels, Mid perfonn many other little acts which a 
retired shopwoman could teach them. The neces- 
sity of politeness towards customers, and a constant 
self-command will also be duly impressed upon them. 
Girb educated in this school would be capable of 
becoming clerks, cashiers^ and ticket-sellers at rail- 
way stations. It is also contemplated to establish 
workshops in connection with the school, where the 
girls mig^t be taught other trades — trades well 
suited to woman, but now almost exclusively in the 
hands of men, such as printing and hair-dressing, for 
instance. As the means of the society increased so 
would the number of workshops, and the variety of 
trades taught. No girl would be admitted to either 
school or workshop who did not bear a good charac- 
ter, nor, on leaving, could she be recommended for 
employment till she had passed such examinations as 
proved her to be competent for it." There is room 
for diversity of opinion regarding the employment of 
women in such trades as mentioned here, and some 
may look upon the proposal as Utopian, or at best 
but a light matter ; but as the tossing up of a straw 
shows how the wind is blowing, so does the mere 
propounding of such a scheme show that the enlight- 
' ened public are becoming alive to the importance of 
having both sexes early and profitably employed as a 
means of comfort to themselves, and of safety and 
security to society. 

The chief objection to such a society as th(it men- 
tioned is, that it does not reach a large class of young 
girls who stand most in need of some such education 
and employment. The fact of a good character being 
a pre-requisite to admission clearly shows this to be 
the case ; and the questions still recur. What is to be 
done with those young girls who have not a very 
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good character ? What is to be done with that nume- 
rous host of idlers of a more advanced age, and of 
both sexes, that exist in all the lower districts of 
our large towns ? I fear the greater portion of the 
present race of them will have to be allowed to die 
out ; for habits of idleness are nearly as obdurate 
and difficult to cure as those of drunkenness or 
uncleanness. 

We must begin with the young ; in fact, we have 
already begun by teaching industrial branches at 
many of our ordinary schools. Such teaching must 
be made more general, and be prosecuted more 
vigorously. It appears from the report of "The 
Original Bagged Industrial School of Edinburgh" 
that they have been effecting much good by pro- 
moting the education of a large number of boys and 
girls drawn from the very lowest class, who without 
some such institution would have been almost, if not 
altogether, neglected. The average number on their 
roll during the year 1859 has been : — 

Boys. 

At Ramsay Lane, 101 

At MarionviUe, 44 

Bemoyeddnring the year, 65 
„ from ^^oionville, 11 

480 

There are now other kindred institutions in our city, 
successfully engaged in this enterprise, which cannot 
be here enumerated. 

Notwithstanding the good already effected, and 
the prospective good results of such schools, it is 
stated in that report that the government grant has 
been reduced so far by recent acts as to detract £600 
from the a^nnual amount as drawn under the minute 



Girls. 


Infants. 


Total. 


78 


61 


285 








44 
279 


33 


42 


140 








11 
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of 2nd June, 1856. The Directors last year opened 
the Boys' Indastrial School at Marionvilley expecting 
the continuance of the government grant on the same 
scale, and certainly in lessening the grant a step has 
been taken in the wrong direction, which justifies the 
following resolution, passed at the annual meeting of 
the Association held on the 9th January, 1860 : — 
^* Besolved, that notwithstanding the undeniable claims 
which Bagged Industrial Schools have established 
upon the Legislature — claims which exceed a hun- 
dred fold those of any other class of schools whatever 
— this meeting deeply regret to find that the aid 
formerly given by government haa been withdrawn 
to so large an extent as to weaken most seriously 
the efforts of the managers of such schools. That 
this meeting regard this proceeding as false economy, 
for it cannot be denied that the directors of these 
schools are gratuitously performing a duty which, 
strictly speaking, belongs to government itself, and 
that in proportion as government aid is withheld the 
very evils which these schools were instituted to 
correct are fostered and encouraged." 

It is a cheering fact, that according to a return of 
commitments to the prison of Edinburgh, furnished 
by Mr. Smith, the governor, for the six years from 
31st December, 1853, to 31st December, 1859, the 
centesimal proportion of juvenile commitments in 
1859 is the lowest of any of the six years, being 1.2 
per cent, of the whole for offenders under 14 years 
of age, and 2.2 per cent, for those between 14 and 
16 years. In effecting this diminution in the pro- 
portion of juvenile crime industrial schools have had 
a very important share, and certainly are well entitled 
to more liberal support, both from government and 
private individuals, than they have ever yet received. 
The industrial system is now creeping slowly into 
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many schools, especially mission schools intended to 
benefit the lowest classes, and will undoubtedly soon 
tell upon their habits. 

There are also laudable attempts being made by our 
ladies to bring the industrial system more closely home 
than is done by these schools. I am happy to have 
it in my power to notice a movement in this direction, 
which, though small and unpretentious in its begin- 
ning, is ominous of coming good. A few ladies some 
time ago arranged with a poor but pious widow in 
my district, to have the use of her room for one or 
two hours a day, for the purpose of teaching young 
girls to sew, knit, and mend their own clothes, &c., 
and have requested me to send in all the idle girls I 
can reach. Their efforts are chiefly directed to those 
who are not at any other school, who are keeping: 
house, their mothers being dead or unable to perform 
the household duties from ill health, and also those 
who are idly inclined and will not attend other 
schools. While teaching them useful branches of 
industry, they will embrace every favourable oppor- 
tunity of infusing into their minds the elements of 
religious knowledge, and as far as possible train 
them to habits of propriety in speech and general 
deportment. They abo intend, if the first attempt 
be at all encouraging, to draw in the wives and 
mothers around, and having procured some cheap 
cloth, to cut out various articles of wearing apparel 
before them, and stitch them together, and thus teach 
them to make the clothes they require for themselves 
and their children. This scheme is as yet but in 
embryo, but it contains within it the germ of a great 
movement, in which I have as strong faith as in 
government grants, and large industrial schools. If 
every stair in our district had its own small industrial 
school of thb kind, the little leaven would soon leaven 
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the whole mass. St}ch a mode of industrial teaching 
carries with it a more homely aspect than the larger 
public establishments. It brings the young as well 
as the old into more friendly contact with ladies of 
good breeding and liberal education, and has, insen- 
sibly to themselves, the effect of elevating their whole 
character and deportment. This close intimacy with 
the poor, and patient effort for their welfare, shows 
that these ladies really love them, and ccmsequently 
elicits their love in return, and so captivates their 
minds and hearts that they become willing learners. 
The movement I have noticed was going on long 
before the publication of the '' Missing Link," but it 
appears that the efforts of ladies in London, as de- 
scribed in that book, has given a fresh impetus to the 
missionary spirit of their fair sisters in Edinburgh. 
The following is a prospectus of operations proje<ited 
in another district of this city, which has been drawn 
up by a lady, and is copied verbatim from her own 
beautiful manuscript : — 

" Our object in commeDcing a Female Domestic Mission 
is to endeavour to improve the temporal condition of the very 
poorest of the population^ by teaching them to help themselves 
rather than look to others. 

" Although what we first proposed was simply a Domestic 
Mission, we think we ought not to omit offering to all who 
may be destitute of Bibles copies of the Holy S(^ptures at a 
cheap rate, to be paid for by small instahnents. 

"We hope gradually to assist the people to procure beitet 
food, clothing, and beds in the same way. 

" If our Missionary finds entrance and acceptance^ among 
the poor women of her district, she may invite some of them 
to commence a series of meetings, where they may learn how 
to make and mend clothing for themselves and their familiei, 
and have the advantage of buying the materials at the lowest 
price, and by small instalments. Kemnants of calico, &c., &c., 
will be given to them to be used in mending whatever they 
like to brinj; ; and specimens of ready-made clothing will aho 
be shown, for which they may subscribe if they please. We 
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hope that our ' Bible- woman ' will gradually be able to find 
opportunities of instructing them in cooking and cleanliness 
(any thing, in short, which may tend to make their houses 
more comfortable), as well as in needlework. We also hope 
that the working meetings may afford some opportunities for 
spiritual instruction." 

Such ladies are just, in fact, taking the place in 
relation to the young which their parents should have 
occupied in training them up to habits of industry. 
As waa formerly stated, much of the abounding idle- 
ness among the young is the result of defective train- 
ing and pernicious example received from their 
parents. Children should, as soon as capable of 
doing so, be made to work, if it should only be in 
fabricating toys and dolls for themselves, and be 
trained to lay them carefully aside in their proper 
place when they cease to use them, and for every 
increase or improvement they make on their stock of 
toys they should receive some mark of approbation. 
To get them accustomed to close application to any- 
thing harmless is a great point gained. Girls at a 
very tender age may be profitably employed in sew- 
ing, knitting, and cleaning. It is more difficult to find 
suitable and profitable domestic employment for very 
young boys, but at seven or eight years of age they 
might also be taught to occupy what time they can 
spare, after getting their lessons for school, in brush- 
ing their clothes and cleansing their own persons. 
Both boys and girls should be early taught to do 
every such service to themselves that they may 
acquire habits of self-dependence and close applica- 
tion to business. 

Parents in humble life should be careful to incul- 
cate habits of early industry upon their children, both 
by precept and example, but it does not follow that 
either parents or children are to be incessantly 
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employed. Working people need certain intervals 
when they can fold their hands and allow body and 
mind to have entire repose. Such properly regulated 
seasons of rest do not beget aversion to Iftbour, but 
rather the reverse, acting as oil to the maelunery of 
the system. It would require too much space to 
discuss here the effect which the rest of the Sabbath 
has upon the industrial habits of a people, but it may 
be set down as a rule, that where the rest of the Sab- 
bath is scrupulously observed there is generally a 
closer application to secular duties during the week. 
Well-timed rest is always favourable to industry. 
Excessive labour creates aversion to it, and should if 
possible be avoided as well as the other extreme of 
too much idleness. 

Having spoken of the prevalence of idleness, its 
dangers, and some of the causes thereof, as well as 
the various means already in operation to remove it, 
it may be affirmed in conclusion, that the dissemina^ 
tion of Bible truth will most effectually strike at the 
root of this evil. Even purely secular knowledge 
has a great power in making its possessors industri- 
ous. It has been truly said that ignorant savages are 
all idlers — they will not work unless compelled by 
dire necessity. But religious knowledge has an un- 
speakably more powerful effect. The Bible is indeed 
" The Missing Link " that, when found, draws its 
recipient away from the habits of idleness as well as 
other vices. It furnishes with the highest motives 
for exertion. Paul, speaking the mind of the Spirit, 
enjoined diligent labour upon the Ephesian converts, 
not merely that they might have no lack themselves, 
but that they might enjoy the delightful luxury of 
ministering to the destitute. ** Let him that stole 
steal no more ; but rather let him labour, working 
with his bands the thing which is good, that he may 
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have to give to him that needeth/' And he sets forth 
the guilt of idleness as a sin against society, and 
against the faith of Christ most forcibly in these two 
verses — " For this we commanded you, that if any 
^ man would not work, neither should he eat "; " He 
that provideth not for his own, and especially those 
of his own household hath denied the faith and is 
worse than an infidel/' That book which teaches 
man that for every deed done in the body, that for 
every idle word he speaks, he shall be judged by God, 
is the book which above all others is calculated to 
lead him to estimate his time aright, and to use this 
world as not abusing it. It is not uncommon to 
hear people excuse themselves for being idle, or 
engaged with trifles, by saying, "I'm just killing 
time." Killing of time is a grievous murder which 
the Bible invariably condemns. Hence, wherever 
the religion of the Bible prevails there the people are 
more industrious, and the ordinary comforts of life 
more abundant. The great truth which thai blessed 
book declares is legibly written on the page of every- 
day history, — " Godliness hath the promise of the 
life which now is as well as that which is ta come." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

OLD HOUSES — EFFECTS — BUILHING SOCIETIES — 
SUGGESTIONS — PllOPRIETORS' NAMES — BENEVO- 
LENT ASSOCIATION — LEGISLATION — INSPECTORS — 
GOVERNMENT LOAN — BATHING AND SWIMSfING 
PONDS — CLEANLINESS AND GOSPEL LIGHT. 

The houses inhabited by the lower classes in the 
older portions of our city have been briefly alluded 
to in the first chapter. What is said there chiefly 
relates to their construction, and the history of the 
change they have undergone, in passing from being 
inhabited by the highest to be now tenanted by the 
very lowest class of citizens. 

The construction of most of these tenements was, 
even in the unenlightened age in which they were 
built, better adapted to the requirements of the 
highest class in that age than they are now in their 
present form to be the abodes of even the very 
poorest. 

Three vices have been spoken of as abounding in 
our lower districts, and the producing causes thereof 
have been to some extent investigated and exposed. 
While each of the evils I have more specially noticed 
may of itself have some particular cause which 
does not operate so obviously in Reducing the others, 
still it is a general feature of moral evils that they have 
some producing causes common to them all. Thus, 
for instance, ignorance and irreligion produce drun- 

I 
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kenness, unchastity, and idleness. So, in like man- 
ner, damp, dingy, ill-ventilated dwellings contribute 
largely to the production of all these evils. It would 
be too much to say that such habitations are the 
chief or primary cause of the abounding vice and 
misery we have to witness, for the principal cause 
lies deeper than any material or physical circiun- 
stances. But observation and experience show how 
greatly unwholesome ill-constructed dwellings tend 
to develope into bitter fruits the natural depravity of 
the human heart, and to corrupt still farther the 
mind, and render it callous and impervious to such 
impressions as are fitted to counteract and subdue its 
innate depravity. These wretched abodes debilitate 
the body, and create such languor and depression of 
spirits as unfit both body and mind for profitable, 
energetic action. This physical and mental weakness 
is accompanied by such a sense of degradation in 
the soul as renders the sufferers unwilling and unable 
to help themselves, and paralyses all their efforts at 
self-elevation. This may be set down as an estab- 
Ushed fact, requiring no lengthened argument here. 
I shall, therefore, pass over the general question, and 
point out some of the results of unsuitable dwellings — 
fearful and painful results — which a very little care 
and outlay on the part of proprietors might easily 
prevent. In pointing out these I speak from per- 
sonal observation. Many of the antique mansions 
originally inhabited by lords and earls have now been 
converted into " lands " of dwelling-houses, contain- 
ing each as many inhabitants as would* form a con- 
siderable village. The closets, pantries, and sculleries 
of former times form each a domicile for a whole 
family. The larger rooms have now been parcelled 
out into a number of smaller ones, into each of which 
sometimes a whole family of five or six, or even more, 
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are closely wedged together. Many of the partitions 
erected at the time of this sub-division have been 
formed of only single boards, or of very slight lath 
and plaster. Into many of these partitions *'the 
teeth of time " have gnawed apertures through which 
one may behold all that is transacted in the house of 
a neighbour, and not unfrequently do they hold con- 
verse with one another through these conveniences. 
Other openings are often prematurely made in the 
partitions by the rude scuffling of the drunken inmates 
as well as by the ravages of time. When these aper- 
tures are not required to be left open for a friendly 
gossip or a mutual scolding among neighbours, they 
are stuffed up with old rags, or faggots of waste 
paper. Even this does not prevent the conversation 
of the one family from being heard by the other. 
Repositories are formed in these stuffed apertures and 
chinks in the walls for a large accumulation of dust 
and vermin. In such circumstances, it is next to 
impossible for the most careful housewife to maintain 
anything like salutary cleanliness, unless she could 
get all her neighbours in the same " land " to act in 
concert, which is no easy matter. Woe to the un- 
happy beings unfortunately doomed to such abodes. 
Many families, formerly of cleanly and orderly habits, 
have been in this way unwillingly dragged down to 
the general level of their neighbours. When all their 
exertions are insufficient to ensure the comforts of 
cleanliness, by reason of the dust and vermin showered 
in upon them from the neighbouring houses, they 
gradually sink down into indifference, and become 
more and more assimilated to the character of those 
around them. Instances of the depression and de- 
clension caused by such unfavourable circumstances 
have been already noticed in the second chapter, and 
need not be enlarged upon here. 
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Not only are these perforated partitions inimical to 
physical cleanliness, but they form a medium through 
which the moral pestilence flies from one house 
to another with amazing rapidity and most deadly 
effect. The oaths and obscene talk of a drunken 
ungodly family are overheard by the members of the 
adjoining household. The sound may at first be 
grating to their ears. They may have as much piety 
or common decency as will lead them to struggle for 
a time against the contagion. But a continual drop- 
ping wears the very stones, and it is most dangerous 
to be continually coming into contact with the wicked. 
Familiarity with vice strips it of much of its deformity, 
the moral sense becomes blunted, and such unfortun- 
ate families are often insensibly corrupted till they 
can join in vicious pleasures with their more depraved 
neighbours, and take part in vices which they formerly 
detested. These abodes are generally bad enough of 
themselves, apart from the evil influences coming from 
neighbours through the chinky partitions. Often 
father and mother, with five or six of a family, are 
huddled together in one small apartment ten feet 
square. No convenience for washing or cleaning the 
person. No decent separation of the sexes. How 
can it be expected that body or soul can long retain 
health or activity, or that there can be anything likp 
purity of feeling or elevation of sentiment. As well 
might the rose be expected to expand its leaves, dis- 
play its varied hue^ and emit its sweet fragrance on 
Alpine summits amidst eternal snows, or down in the 
bottom of some deserted coal mine or dark cavern, 
where no ray of light ever penetrates. Men do not 
expect to gather grapes of thorns nor figs of thistles ; 
but this would not be more unreasonable than to expect 
the fruits of righteousness from fallen human beings 
placed in such unfavourable circumstances. Public 
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attention has of late been summoned to this subject 
by some of our ablest advocates of popular rights. 
If ragged schools have had a Dr. Guthrie to plead 
their cause, our operatives have had their able 
advocate in Dr. Begg, who has eloquently appealed 
to the bar of humanity on behalf of the working man 
who is doomed to toil all day and inhale an impure 
atmosphere during the night, with scarcely room to 
stretch himself out upon his bed — without water to 
wash off the accumulated perspiration from his body, 
or accommodation for the performance of the needful 
ablutions. The expostulations of Dr. Begg and others 
have led to the formation of Building Societies, for 
the purpose of enabling the working man to accom- 
plish by combination what he could not so easily do 
single-handed, namely, to become the proprietor of 
his own house. If this could be generally effected it 
would Jiave a most salutary effect upon working men. 
It would create and foster a spirit of self-respect and 
self-dependence, which is so favourable to true eleva- 
tion of character. Families would then likewise have 
a stronger inducement to preserve the buildings in 
good order, and would be led to improve and orna- 
ment their own property to an Extent they can 
scarcely be expected to do to the proj^erty of another. 
This would act favourably in many ways. The 
tenant proprietors would thus be induced to expend 
to good purpose much money that now goes to 
the alehouse, find employment in their leisure hours, 
and have the benefit of that labour in a large 
increase of comforts, pure air, and order, if not ele- 
gance, reigning around them. In addition to build- 
ing societies of working men — which, it must be said, 
have not been supported by them as they ought — 
there are other companies and single individuals pos- 
sessed of capital, who are beginning to lay out their 
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money in what, if prudently managed, will prove a 
remunerative speculation, namely, building houses 
constructed for the working classes, and either sell- 
ing them to others or letting them to tenants ; and 
there is a profitable opening for much more spare 
capital in this way. 

But all these efforts of building societies, though 
effecting much good, are not reaching, and never 
will reach the evil we have been considering. The 
great problem still remains unsolved. What is to 
be done with the old tenements, with their low, ill- 
ventilated cellars, small dark rooms, perforated par- 
titions, and smoky vents ? The increase of better 
houses for working men on the outskirts of the town 
will only increase rather than diminish the moral evils 
abounding in the ancient and more central portions 
by drawing off the more sober and respectable of the 
working people from them; and when the salt is 
removed the putrefaction will be the greater. The 
old properties will comparatively diminish in value, 
as new lots of buildings arise, and the cheaper rents 
will prove such a temptation to many as will keep 
them still tenanted. There are three modes of deal- 
ing with these old properties, which I shall merely 
suggest. First, let meetings be held, and resolutions 
passed, calling upon the proprietors to set about 
improving these properties, by enlarging the rooms 
where practicable, and inserting windows of suffi- 
cient size, erecting proper sinks, water-closets, and 
soil-pipes, bringing in an abundant supply of water, 
repairing and lathing the walls, and whitewashing 
or painting the whole. Let them be first reasoned 
with through the public press, or by pamphlets 
specially addressed to them, honestly setting before 
them their guilt in holding properties in such a 
bad condition as to be destructive of human life, 
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and productive of much immorality as well as phy- 
sical suffering. I cannot conceive how the pro- 
prietors of these houses should be altogether be- 
yond being affected by reasoning of this sort more 
than any other class of men. If any of them are so 
hardened as not to listen when told that they are 
living upon the miseries of their fellow men, some 
more effectual measures should be adopted to convince 
them of their duty ; but neither the press nor public 
opinion have ever yet been brought to bear upon them 
as they ought. Let the proprietors of notoriously unfit 
houses be known by name, and exposed to public 
infamy without mercy, if rational appeals are treated 
by them with contempt. One great reason why 
public opinion does not reach them is, that they are 
so generally unknown. This evil might be easily 
remedied. If the carter is bound by law to have 
his name in legible characters in some conspicuous 
place on his cart, that he may be found out and 
punished, if through culpable negligence that cart is 
found doing injury. K the porter has to wear his 
name and number in some conspicuous place, as a 
guarantee of security to the public, might not the 
house proprietor on the same principle be compelled 
to have his name legibly engraved on the front of his 
property ? If such a law were enacted, and strictly 
enforced under a sharp penalty, it would have a 
wonderful effect in making them to keep their pro- 
perties in such a respectable condition as that they 
would be willing to have their names associated 
with them. 

A second suggestion is, that a large proprietory 
company be formed, comprising all the wealthy and 
benevolent in each of our large cities. Let a capital 
be raised, say to the extent of £20,000 to begin with, 
in shares of £1 or £5 each, that capital to be laid 
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out in the purchase of old properties as soon as they 
came to be exposed for sale. Let a manager be appoin- 
ted, a clever well qualified mason or joiner, who could 
superintend the repairing of the property. Let the 
ground floors be properly drained, the walls all lathed 
and plastered anew where requisite, the windows 
enlarged, the rooms also enlarged where practicable, 
and the whole arranged so as to admit abundance of 
air and light, with a sufficient supply of water. Soil- 
pipes to carry down the dirty water is awanting in 
many large "lands," and often putrid suds are 
allowed to remain in the house for a long time, pol- 
luting the atmosphere, because it is difficult to carry 
them down stairs. Where the old properties are 
found to be beyond repairing let them be razed out, 
and new ones built on their sites, of improved con- 
struction. In such cases the purchase-money would 
notf require to be much more than the real value of 
the site. It may be objected that the business of 
such companies is never so economically con- 
ducted as the business of individuals, and there- 
fore not at all likely to succeed. There is some 
truth in this, but if faithful managers could be 
obtained, and a good practical architect to direct 
the repairs and alterations, it is possible to make 
the transactions of such a society remunerative. 
One great obstacle would be, that the present owners 
of such properties would ask exorbitant prices if it 
was known that such a purchasing company existed, 
but care might be taken to prevent this as much as 
possible, by never giving more than a certain per- 
centage above the value of the property, settled by 
their own accredited valuator. In cases of sale by 
public roup, the agent of the company might be act- 
ing incognito, or be enjoined not to bid above a 
certain previously fixed price. The association might 
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not be able to purchase every such property exposed 
without giving an exorbitant price, but so many 
might be got at a reasonable rate, and properly 
repaired, as would effect a great and salutary change 
in a few years. The fact that this scheme is not 
altogether in accordance with the ordinary rules of 
business, or likely not to pay well, should not deter 
the benevolent from making the attempt. 

Much has been effected by combination in other 
matters, which never could have been accomplished 
by individual enterprise. Eeasoning from the past, 
the conclusion is forced upon us, that by allowing 
matters to take the usual business course, it will be 
ages before the needed sanitary reform be effected 
among these old houses. Some such benevolent 
combination as that suggested might greatly mitigate 
the evil and shorten its duration. Even though this 
suggested scheme should not be remunerative, nay, 
though it should in a few years drain off all the 
original capital, yet the wealthy could hardly lay out 
a few pounds to better purpose in any charity than in 
improving these dwellings of the poor. The money 
thus given would not be lost, but would very soon 
return to them again in another form. The 
assessments for crime and pauperism, and the costs 
arising from loss of labour, and the maintenance 
of the diseased would be so far diminished as to 
leave in a short time a large balance of profit. 
Besides, the shareholders would reap more than 
the value of capital and interest in the happiness 
of reflecting on the blessing conferred upon a 
large number of their fellow beings. Not only do 
these wretched hovels produce crime and pauperism, 
which inflict much suffering among the poor, but 
fevers and infectious diseases are engendered and 
fostered there^ which find their way thence to the 
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abodes of the more opulent. The moral as well as 
physical miasma arising from these dens is wafted 
abroad upon society like thistle seeds upon the 
passing breeze. This proposed combination of the 
wealthier classes, with a view to improve the dwell- 
ings of the poor, would be a self-protecting as well 
as a benevolent society, and its members would in 
return be twice blest. They would be blessing 
themselves in the very act of blessing others. 

Let trial be made of affixing the names of the 
present proprietors of these old houses in some 
conspicuous position, and then, should they still 
persist in shutting their ears to all remonstrance 
on this subject, regardless of the wail of the suffering 
tenants and the voice of public opinion ; and if such 
a society as above suggested be found impracticable, 
there is still one other course that can be recom- 
mended at present, and which should be immediately 
adopted, as most likely to secure in the shortest space 
of time the desired sanitary reform, and that is legis- 
lation. If moral suasion will not have the effect of 
inducing proprietors to improve their old property, 
law should compel them to do it. There should be 
inspectors appointed to see that no house be let, to the 
very poorest, unless supplied with so much light, pure 
air and water, as is requisite to the healthy subsistence 
of human beings. We have a precedent for such 
legislation (if one is needed) in the act for the regu- 
lation of lodging-houses. The city architect or inspec- 
tor has also the authoritv to condemn a house if it is 
likely to fall and involve its inmates, or the lieges on 
the street, in sudden death. Why, then, should 
houses that as certainly cause death, though by a more 
lingering and painful process, not be subjected to 
the same law ? We have inspectors of butcher meat, 
and various other articles of food. The butcher who 
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exposes unwholesome meat for sale is justly punished. 
And why ? Because he thereby endangers the health 
and lives of his customers. On the same principle, 
the man who exposes an unwholesome house, full of 
deadly poison, as many of them are, should not be 
allowed to pass with impimity. If unwholesome 
beef has slain its thousands, unwholesome houses 
have slain their tens of thousands. 

The Town Council of Edinburgh have for some 
years past acted wisely, even in an economic point of 
view, in annually at the beginning of summer purg- 
ing our closes and wynds by water, and afterwards 
washing them with quicklime. Since this has been 
practised fever has so far diminished as to be almost 
unknown, even in the most crowded districts, and 
our fever wards in the Infirmary are nearly empty. 
This is not all. I believe this process has had a 
sensible effect in inducing people to make the inside 
of their houses somewhat in accordance with the 
close outside, and if the whitewashing were carried 
up the common staircase, though the lairds should be 
made to pay for it at a cheap rate, it would still 
further promote a desire among the people to carry 
to the inside the cleaning process brought so near to 
their own doors. They would be shamed out of their 
dirty habits by the contrast between the staircase 
and the rooms. 

If existing laws cannot reach this evil, a law should 
immediately be framed appointing inspectors of houses, 
whose duty it would be to see that they were fit for 
being let to tenants, and having power to act as public 
prosecutors against defaulting landlords. But, as the 
most salutary law may in some cases become oppres- 
sive, so an act compelling landlords to repair and alter 
their properties according to its demands would be 
felt as a grievance by poor proprietors, who, though 



willing to improve, might be totally unable to lay 
out the money required. There might be a grant 
made by Government of the use of money at such a 
rate per cent, as would in a specified term of years 
pay up stock and interest Something of the same 
nature was granted to the landowners for draining 
and improving their grounds on the repeal of 
the corn laws, and surely could with more consis- 
tency be granted in the supposed case, — the grant 
made to any one individual not to exceed a speci- 
fied proportion of the estimated value of the pro- 
perty, and the terms to be such as would not 
tempt those who had money of their own to 
take advantage of the grant. Such a provision 
would enable the poor proprietors to improve, and 
might leave them in possession of their properties 
without any burden at the end of fifteen or twenty 
years, as might be judged best. It is to be hoped 
that such suggestions may be blessed in leading men 
of stronger mind and greater influence to think on 
this subject, and that soon some efficient scheme will 
be developed which will render the older portions of 
our towns fitter for being the residence of a healthy, 
sober, intelligent population. Much must and will 
depend upon the tenants themselves ; the best con- 
structed houses will not prove happy, comfortable 
homes unless aided by temperance, frugality, and 
piety in the inmates. The remodelling or demolition 
of the older portions of large cities is a work closely 
associated with the success of education, temperance, 
and religion. As the state of the body affects the 
capabilities of the soul, so does every physical circum- 
stance, and so do houses in some measure affect the 
general morality and intelligence. 

It must be admitted that many serious difficulties lie 
in the way of effecting a thorough sanitary reform in the 
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older and more densely populated districts of our cities. 
But the time has now come when these difficulties 
must be met with a firm front. The facts disclosed 
by the reports of our registrars call us to immediate 
and vigorous action. We find that upwards of one 
half of all the human beings born in our large towns 
and cities die under five years of age. With this 
unnatural mortality unwholesome houses have very 
much to do. We are informed by Dr. W. T. 
Gairdner, who strictly investigated the matter, that 
in the new town of Edinburgh the deaths of infants 
are only at the rate of 23, whereas in the lower 
districts of the old town they average 173 in the 
thousand. How long shall such, a state of matters 
be allowed to exist in a Christian land, and in the 
midst of so much accumulated wealth? Nero setting 
fire to Home, and then going up to his palace, and 
luxuriously enjoying the scene amidst the dulcet 
sounds of his violin, was a spectacle more barbarous 
in appearance, but in reality exhibiting conduct not 
more reprehensible than that of wealthy merchant 
princes regaling themselves with music and the 
various delights of the sons of men in their salubrious 
suburban villas, while they know quite well that 
thousands of those who are the producers of their 
wealth are gasping for breath and dying by inches 
in such wretched hovels as are to be found in the 
centre of the city. A visit of Nero with his fire- 
brand would be indeed a blessing in some quarters, 
if the poor inmates had only timely warning of his 
approach. 

Extensive conflagrations are certainly not to be 
imprecated, but where such have occurred they have 
not unfrequently been overruled for good in promoting 
the improvement of the older portions of large cities. 
It is to be hoped that an agitation on this subject 
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has now been raised that will never subside until 
these nuisances of hovels referred to shall be swept 
away by a gentler but not less effective power than 
the devouring element so often sent in mercy to 
purify our wynds. 

It has already been hinted that much depends 
upon the habits of the tenants in regard to the main- 
tenance of domestic comfort. Many means are now 
in operation tending to promote habits of economy 
and cleanliness among the poorer classes. The intelli* 
gent and benevolent leaders in this field of sanitary 
reform ought to stand in the scale of public estima- 
tion next to the ministers of religion, for, according 
to the old adage, if cleanliness h next to godliness." 
Public baths have for a considerable time been in 
existence in our larger towns, — it is to be regretted 
that the working classes have not appreciated them 
as they should. Public steam washing-houses have 
also been erected which enable the poor to economise 
time and' labour, besides freeing their households of 
the annoyance of having all the washing of the family 
weekly performed in their own houses. Speaking of 
the establishment for this purpose in Edinburgh, a 
writer in a newspaper says, — "The hebdomadal 
washing-day, with all its ' discomforts, its irritation, 
its colds and rheumatisms, comes regularly round. 
Husband, wife, children, servants, are week after 
week doomed to purgatorial penance, and the words 
of the old song are verified, — 

' There's little pleasure in the house 
Upon a washing-day.' 

Men are selfish creatures. They combine for political 
objects; they form commercial associations and trades' 
unions ; they join clubs for their own amusement. 
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Do they ever combine to relieve the labour or pro- 
mote the happiness of their wives ? Public washing- 
houses, laundries, drying-houses, bleaching-greens, 
with every appliance to relieve and sweeten the duties 
of home, might, by combination, be provided for 
almost every street." The same writer concludes 
his article by saying, " We have derived much plea- 
sure from this inspection. There can be no question 
about the tendency of this establishment to promote 
the comfort and sanitary well-being of the commimity, 
particularly in respect to ita poorer members. We 
would fur^er suggest to the public-spirited proprie- 
tors, who, we are sure, are willing to adopt every 
reasonable improvement, that a large swimming or 
plunge bath, with separate entrances, should be pro- 
vided at an easy rate, where working men and others 
might have an opportunity to clean and invigorate 
their persons, and at the same time to acquire and 
enjoy the useful art of swimming." 

This suggestion has been promptly acted upon, 
and a swimming bath constructed. The building 
which covers the pond is 124 feet in length by 24 
feet in width, and the space occupied by the water 
100 feet by 24 feet. The bottom of the pond is an 
inclined plane, so that the water will be two feet in 
depth at the one end and seven feet at the other, 
consequently four and a half feet in the middle, and 
those who cannot swim are enjoined to keep in the 
shallow end, not going beyond the depth of four and 
a half feet indicated by marks on the sides of the 
bath. Besides this injunction, the code of regulations 
now printed provides for the maintenance of order, 
decency, and sobriety within the establishment, which 
is now open. 

The pond will contain 85,000 gallons of pure 
water. There will be a fresh supply of water given 
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every six days, being always kept at the temperature 
of from sixty-five to seventy degrees. The bath 
will also be thoroughly cleaned out every week. The 
charge for a half- hour's exercise will vary from six- 
pence on Monday to twopence on Saturday. In this 
enterprize the proprietors deserve encouragement. If 
proper order and decency be maintained, such estab- 
lishments are fitted to add much to human enjoy- 
ment. The happy feeling and kindly glow arising 
from the possession of a clean skin and well-braoed 
nerves is no small acquisition of itself. But in 
addition to this, the elasticity of body and buoy- 
ancy of spirits produced by frequent swimming 
and bathing would nerve to action, dispel raueh of 
that drowsiness and lethargy which lies at the root 
of much of the indolence treated of in the foregoing 
chapter, and would soon have a very sensible effect 
upon the number of idlers. If the very lowest of 
our pe(^le, — ^those who have sunk deepest in the 
mud at the bottom of " the social fabric," — could be 
taught to keep their clothes and persons habitually 
clean, a very important lever would be thereby set 
in motion for elevating them still higher in the 
scale. 

I can thus anticipate a fresh field for the exercise 
of benevolence and charity in connection with these 
swimming baths. Let those benevolent ladies and 
gentlemen who are so anxious about the elevating of 
the poor select each a number of men and women, or 
boys and girls from a particular close or stair, and 
give them tickets for admission to the baths for 
a certain time. These tickets would require to be 
so marked as not to be transferable, or they would 
soon be sold for whisky ; but this could be easily 
done, and I can scarcely imagine a better form that 
charity could assume, for it would in a very efiScient 
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way be helping them to help themselves. I do not 
mean to say that this would be a higher form of 
charity than giving Bibles, and supporting missions 
and schools among them ; but this I can and do say, 
speaking from experience, that it is very difficult to 
get Bible truth, or any kind of knowledge, to enter 
the mind through a skin whose pores are all shut up 
by dust and accumulated perspiration. I am not a 
learned physiologist, nor do I pretend to understand 
or explain how matter has such a power over mind, 
and vice versa^ but it is a fact that those who are 
cleanly in their persons and habits are generally the 
most hopeful subjects for the missionary and school- 
maater to act upon. 

I have a firm and unwavering faith in the elevating 
power of God*s Word, even in regard to earthly com- 
farta. It is the lever which has elevated our country 
aahigh in the scale of nations, and which is yet destined 
to elevate the whole world. It is under the rays of 
goapel light that we have obtained that scientific 
light that has increased our comforts to such a degree. 
Jilt us strive to impart to our less favoured brethren 
al least sufficient light of day in their houses to enable 
them to read the Bibles we give them, and also 
enlighten them as to the necessity of cleanliness and 
pure air to the possession of that health of body and 
vigour of mind which are essential to the acquisition 
of sound knowledge ; and in doing so, we will be fol- 
lowing the example of Him who did good to the 
bodies as well as to the souls of men. We will be 
aeting out the spirit, as well as adhering to the letter, 
of Gbd's Word, "Bear one another's burdens, and 
thus fulfil the law of Christ." 
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CHAPTER X. 

WHAT SHALL WB DO? — ^WHAT HAVE WB DONE? — 
CITT MISSIONS — C0N6HEGATI0NAL MISSION — ^BIBLB 

CIRCULATION — EXPERIMENTAL HOME MISSION 

REYIYAL MEETINGS — EFFECTS UPON FAMILIBS 

CALL TO CATCH THE TIDE. 

I HAVE in the foregoing chapters directed attention 
to a few of the evils prevailing in the more neglected 
districts of our large cities, more especially as coming 
under my own observation in Edinburgh. These 
evils have been but feebly depicted, and one half of 
the misery and suffering resulting from them has not 
been told. But surely enough has been revealed^ 
and formerly known, to induce every one of us to 
exert ourselves, as instruments in the hand of God, 
and in humble dependence upon his blessing to save 
our fellow creatures from the fearful bondage under 
which so many of them lie. We are a professedly 
religious people, and , it therefore becomes us to 
examine ourselves as to whether we have fully con- 
sidered the Bible definition of the evidences of true 
piety. Pure religion and undefiled before God and 
the Father is this, to visit the fatherless and widows 
in their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from 
the world. Inward religion or holiness of heart is 
evidenced by outward goodness and love to others. 
The great God our Saviour has in these latter days 
been more specially fulfilling his promise, '* I will 
pour out my spirit upon all flesh." There is a stir* 
ring among the dry bones. In these revival times 
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the hearts of many have become accessible that were 
formerly shut to all remonstrances and appeals, and 
in many cases God is blessing the feeblest instrumen- 
tality for the conversion of souls. As in the days of 
John the Baptist, it appears as if we were now enter- 
ing upon a new era. There is evidently a greater 
w^ingness to work in the vineyard of the Lord. The 
question put to John by the people is becoming the 
question of the day, " What shall we do, then ?" And 
tiie answer of John is as well suited to us as it was 
to them, '' He that hath two coats, let him impart 
to him that hath none ; and he that hath meat, let 
him do likewise." 

Not that works of beneficence will justify us in the 
sight of God. By grace we are saved through faith. 
John exhorted his hearers to bring forth fruits meet 
fbr repentance, to evidence their love to God by 
loving the brethren. He knew and declared himself 
to be the morning star of a brighter day, the har- 
binger of a new dispensation, a dispensation of love 
and mercy. He said, I am the voice of one crying 
in the wilderness ; prepare ye the way of the Lord, 
make his paths straight. I have come to turn the 
hearts of the fathers to the children, and the children 
to the fathers. To proclaim the reign of universal 
brotherhood. He that cometh after me is the per- 
sonification of love, and will baptize all his followers 
with his own spirit. It is as if John had said. If 
you will have faith in the coming Messiah, I tell you 
it must be a faith that will purify the heart, and work 
by love. When the mightier than he did come, how 
fiilly did He verify John's prediction. His life, his 
doctrine, his death, were all the noblest testimonies 
to this universal reign of love. On this subject He 
indeed spake as never man spake. ''One is your 
father, who is in heaven, and all ye are brethren.'* 
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" A new commandment I give unto you, that ye love 
one another, even as I have loved you." " Be mer- 
ciful even as your Father who is in heaven is merci- 
ful." He enjoined upon his followers that they 
should love their enemies, and pray for those who 
persecuted and abused them, and he beautifully 
enforced by example what he inculcated by precept. 
" When he was reviled he reviled not again ; when, 
he was persecuted he threatened not." On the cross 
he prayed for his enemies, "Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do." The Apostles 
were all baptized into this one spirit. We are all 
members one of another, and members of the body of 
Christ. Bear one another's burdens, and thus fulfil 
the law of Christ. Love as brethren, be pitiful, be 
courteous. If any man love not his brother whom 
he has seen, how can he love God whom he has not 
seen ? If any have this world's goods, and seeth his 
brother stand in need, and shutteth up his bowels of 
compassion, how dwelleth the love of God in that 
man ? The plain truth taught in these passages is 
the universal brotherhood of mankind, and the fact 
that no man is meet for the kingdom of heaven whose 
spirit is not melted down, and moulded into this 
fraternal frame by the love of Christ. Hence the 
frequency of such passages in the New Testament, 
which many wrest by making them support the 
doctrine that good works are meritorious. The whole 
teaching of such passages, and of the answer of John 
to the people is just this, manifest your love to God 
by willingness to serve him with whatever you possess. 
If any ask in the present day with regard to breaking 
the bands of wickedness, " What shall we do, then ?" 
the substance of John's answer is still very appro- 
priate. Give to the service of God that which you 
have. Give it to your fellow men as to God. Seek 
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to make them all happy to the utmost extent of your 
ability. Seek above all things their salvation from 
sin, for this is His will — He willeth that all should 
be saved and come to the knowledge of the truth. 
The answer of John implies that he that has money 
must give of that money to the service of God. He 
that has the tongue of the learned, the talent of 
speech, must cry aloud and spare not. He who can 
read the Word of God must do it to those who can 
not. He who can walk about and distribute tracts 
must scatter these small leaves of the tree of life. 
He that has faith must pray, if he should have noth- 
ing to give besides. The effectual fervent prayer of 
t righteous man availeth much. There must be no 
idlers in the vineyard. The harvest is great, but 
the labourers are few. The field is the world. 
What a wide field, and how little has yet been done 
in gathering in this great harvest. Within the last 
fifty years the church in our land has begun to 
acknowledge her obligation to obey her Lord's 
injunction, "Go ye into all the world and preach 
the gospel to every creature." The cry of the heathen 
abroad, " Come over and help us," has met with a 
general response, and may that response be stronger 
and stronger, and louder and louder, until the glad 
tidings of salvation shall sound from pole to pole; 
but let not Christians forget that there is an equally 
doleful cry arising from the dwellers in the back 
streets and lanes of our cities, " Come down and help 
us," and in regard to such the injunction of our Lord 
is equally urgent, " Go ye out into the highways and 
hedges and compel them to come in." And while 
agitating the question, " What shall we do to help 
them ?" it may not be improper to ask, in the first 
place. What have we done ? It would be impracti- 
cable to enumerate in detail all the various means 
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that have been tried, or are at present in operattcm 
in this city for reclaiming or gathering in those who 
are without the pale of the church. 

It will be seen from the Report of the Edinburgh 
City Mission for the past year, that " Thirty years 
ago there were only two or three city missionaries in 
Edinburgh, feeling their way in its more degraded 
localities. There are now in the city and its imme- 
diate vicinity, not including Leith, fifty male and ten 
female missionaries, twenty-five of the former, and 
five of the latter being formally connected with the 
City Mission, and spending each five hours a day ,in 
their respective spheres of labour. During the past 
year the visits of twenty-seven missionaries have been 
paid, usually every six or seven weeks, to upwards of 
9000 families, comprising about 35,000 souls ; while 
the sick, the dying, and individuals in an anxious 
state of mind have received much more frequent visits. 
Within the same period the missionaries have con- 
ducted more than 3000 meetings in their respective 
districts, and have distributed about 40,000 religious 
tracts and periodicals, many of which have been cir- 
culated from house to house. In consequence of the 
large number of congregations and private individuals 
that now employ missionaries to labour in Edinburgh, 
the City Mission has had repeated occasion of late 
years to transfer some of its agents from fields which 
others wished to cultivate, to such as had been left 
unoccupied. In this manner the spiritual destitution 
of the city is now overtaken to a much greater extent 
than formerly. . . 'Many institutions are happily 
in operation, all more or less directly subsidiary to 
the great objects of the gospel ministry — ^the Bible 
Society, the Religious Tract and Book Society, the 
* Monthly Visitor ' Society, City, Country, and Coast 
Missions^ Sabbath Schools, Industrial Schools, Ten^ 
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perance Societies, and Savings Banks, Refuges, Be- 
Ibrmatories, and Hospitals, the Destitute Sick Society, 
the Societies for supplying the poor with cheap coalsy 
meal, and bread, and to those may now be added the 
Society for teaching the blind to read. Of 136 
blind persons in Edinburgh, not reckoning the inmates 
of the Blind Asylum, who number 116, about 100 
can now read the books printed in Moon's type, the 
majority of them doing so with ease. It is also a 
matter of gratitude and of congratulation, that the 
'missing link' between those who have fallen, or 
who are in danger of falling, and those who are 
eager to save them, has at length been found in 
female as well as male missionaries, expressly set 
apart to this service. . . . The Directors of the 
Edinburgh City Mission have just appointed a male 
and female missionary to labour exclusively for the 
recovery of this class." 

It will be seen from the foregoing epitome of 
missionary operations in Edinburgh, that a large 
number of congregations and private individuals now 
employ missionaries not in direct connection with 
the City Mission proper, though engaged in the same 
work ; and in answer to the question. What shall we 
do ^rther ? I would just again repeat what was sug- 
gested in a former chapter, that every Christian family 
or individual select a family without the pale of the 
church, and make the temporal elevation, but espe- 
cially the spiritual benefit of that family his or her 
special care ; to the extent of their abilities assisting 
them also in temporal matters ; that they go as fre- 
quently as possible and conduct family worship with 
tiiem in the evenings, and train them up to this 
> blessed exercise and duty. 
^ I do not claim the merit of originality for this 
^suggestion. It, or something very like, has been 
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brought before the BirmiDgham CoaieTeDXse on Oity 
Missions by the Secretary of the Glasgow City 
Mission, aad he says regarding it, — " This plan, or 
something very similar, is carried out by ihe Bev. 
Dr. Guthrie and his congregation in a district in 
Edinburgh with the most signal success. I am told 
there is not a cliild in the district that is not at 
achool. May all our faithful ministers and evangeli- 
cal congregations go and do likewise. I trust Dr. 
Guthrie will speedily give us the details <^ the 
system, and enforce it with his powerful pen, as pno* 
mised in his letter read at the Conference." Trusting 
that Dr. Guthrie will do so, and believkig that be 
has a good subject to handle in the efforts -that have 
been put forth by his aongregation, and the succesa 
with which they have been crowned, I shall merdiy 
sketch the various agendes employed by another oon- 
gregation in Edinburgh, with whose q>erKtions I am 
more conversant, and which, I believe, will very 
nearly apply, in general character, to those of scMno 
other congregations in the city. This congregation 
has, for a considerable number of years, carried on 
the work of evangelisation in two districts lying con* 
tiguous to one another, containing each about 600 
families. It has supported a superintendent, who 
has been either a licensed or ordained minister, whose 
duty it is to preach twice on the Sabbath in the Mission 
Chapel, conduct a prayer meeting at least once a week, 
and superintend all the operations oi the mission. 
Under him, two lay missionaries, whose more espe- 
cial work it is to visit the families residing in the 
distriet assigned to each, to read God's Word, exhort, 
and pray when practicable, to see that the children 
are all at some school receiving both secular and 
religious instruction, and impress upon those who 
attend no other church thQ duty of coming out to 
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hwt the gospel preached in the Mission Chapel, and 
ijso to «dl the attention of the evangelist to par- 
ticular cases of affliction or anxiety of mind, so that 
he may either visit them by himself or along with the 
missionary. Th^e is also a large week-day school 
supported by the congregation, in which fees are 
only charged at the low rate of one penny or two- 
pence per week, and books given gratuitously, or 
at a reduced rate, so that education may be placed 
within the reach of the very poorest of the popula- 
tioiu That the most indigent may not be excluded, 
a oonsiderable number are gratuitously educated, and 
shoes and clothes — collected or purchased by the more 
wealthy of the congregation — are distributed now 
and then among the poorest of the pupils. The 
average number of scholars on the roll is 240. About 
80 of these form an infant class with a female teacher, 
having a room appropriated to themselves. In the 
oAer room, the master has a male and female as 
assistants ; and the girls who are of age have another 
iviistFess who teaches them sewing, knitting, &c., for 
two hours in the afternoon. There is a Sabbath 
school in each of the two districts, convened shortly 
after the conclusion of public worship in the after- 
noon ; the one in the schoolroom presided over by 
the week-day teacher, and the other in the Mission 
Chapel presided over by a well-qualified person in 
the congregation, and the teachers in both schools 
aie also all members of the congregation. Besides 
these two Sabbath schools — which are more especially 
for the younger children of both sexes, including two 
infant classes — ^there are two classes held afterwards 
for young men and women of more advanced age. 
The number of teachers in the various classes is 
upwards of 30. A Sabbath morning class has also 
long been held^ which has of late been converted into 
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the form of a prayer meeting for the young. The 
superintendent reads a verse or two, makes a few 
explanatory and practical remarks thereon, and then 
calls on a young man to engage in prayer, only for a 
minute or two, then reads another verse and, after a 
few remarks, again calls upon another to pray ; and 
thus are many young lads of from fifteen to twenty 
years of age trained up to the exercise of prayer, and 
insensibly and gently brought to be able to express 
tlieir petitions in the presence of others without 
embarassment, in a calm and becoming manner. 
This is a method of training young men which 
deserves to be widely known, and more generally 
adopted. If all our young men were thus earfy 
trained to be men of prayer, there would soon be a 
higher tone given to the morality of our districts. 
In addition to these agencies, there is a staff of about 
50 Christian instruction visitors, drawn from the con- 
gregation. Each of them takes a definite localify, 
consisting of a close or stair, and visits as often as 
practicable every family, giving and exchanging tracts, 
reading the Scriptures and engaging in prayer, recom- 
mending the children to the week-day and Sabbath 
schools, and giving advice to the parents on the 
duties of personal and family religion. Sabbath 
observance, and church-going. There is in this a 
near approximation to what has been formerly sug- 
gested, but this visiting agency must be increasel 
till each visitor shall have only one family to attend 
to. There is also a Dorcas Society formed among 
the ladies of the congregation, who, besides supply- 
ing the wants of the more indigent members of the 
church, extend their beneficence to the people of the 
mission districts by bestowing upon the most needy 
and deserving, through the hands of the missionaries, 
articles of new or cast-off clothing. 
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In addition to the Sabbath school libraries, which 
are well furnished with books suited to the children, 
there is a library containing about 500 volumes, open 
one night in the week for the use of the people in 
the district. The poor are supplied gratis, and those 
who are able pay one penny per month, receiving 
a book every week if they choose. An agency of a 
more secular nature, but calculated to be a good 
auxiliary to the mission, has likewise been in opera- 
tion for seven or eight years in the form of a Penny 
Savings Bank, conducted by a body of fifteen direc- 
tors, who attend in rotation, three at a time, and act 
as tellers. All the labour is gratuitous. The num- 
ber of accounts opened since the commencement of 
the bank is upwards of 10,000. A course of popular 
lectures is maintained for about six months every 
year, extending from the beginning of November to 
about the end of April, embracing various subjects, 
scientific, moral, and religious, one of which is delivered 
every Tuesday evening in the Mission Chapel. In 
addition to the gratuitous labours of the church 
members, the mission costs the congregation, over and 
above the school fees and other receipts, about £400 
annually for salaries, rent of premises, and sundry 
charges. Many other congregations are engaged in 
a similar way, though the extent of their operations 
may vary, according to their numbers and ability. 
There is therefore not a little doing to evangelize 
and elevate the more degraded class of our citizens, 
but still there is room for more labourers, and there 
is a loud call to more vigorous application of the 
means in use. 

It must not be imagined that the link called the 
'^Mbsing Link" by our friends in London has been 
altogether amissing in Edinburgh for a number of 
yearsy whether by that link we are to understand 
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the Bible itself or Bible-women. Besides the 
female missionaries there has existed in Edinburgh 
for about fourteen years a Ladies' Auxiliary to the 
Edinburgh Bible Society, who have maintained a 
male colporteur, or Scripture reader, for reading the 
Holy Scriptures to the poor and working classes at 
their own houses, and supplying them with copies at 
such prices as they are able to pay. The following 
extracts from the report of their agent for 1858 may 
not be uninteresting, as showing the nature of their 
operations :— 

" I am received with great readiness, in not a few instances 
with cordiality, into the houses and confidence of those whom 
I visit. Many are most anxious to procure copies of the 
Scriptures, and willing to pay for tbem as they are able ; and 
what is of more consequence, not a few are mduced to read and 
examine the contents of the precious Book. The duty and 
privilege of reading the Bible are always brought prominently 
forward in our intercourse with the people. . . . As in 
former years, I have gone over several of the districts along 
with the city missionaries, visiting and supplying those who 
required copies of the Scriptures. In very few instances have 
we found no Bible in the house ; still, in supplying copies of 
suitable type for the aged, and in endeavouring to put all the 
young, who are able to read, in possession of a Bible of 
their own, which our plan of receiving payment by small 
instalments enables us to do, much good is accomplished. . • 
One very pleasing feature of our work is its tendency to excite, 
.and at the same time to afford the means of gratifying, the 
desire on the part of working men to be supplied with family 
Bibles. While charging no more than if the whole price were 
paid at once, we receive the money by such periodical instal- 
ments as are suited to their circumstances. In most cases 
engagements of this kind are punctually fulfilled. By this 
system a very laige portion of my time is necessarily occupied 
in collecting these instalments ; but, on the other hand, movo 
frequent opportunities of conversation are thus afforded. . . 
During the past year I have distributed 878 Bibles, 830 Tes- 
taments — ^in all, 1208 copies, and have made 8,865 visits." 

The labour in which tiiis agent of the Ladies' 
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Auxiliary is engaged is substantially the same as that 
which has been recently taken up by female agents 
in London in connection with the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, and which has now also been intro- 
duced into this city. 

Fresh forms of aggression upon the masses of hea- 
thenism among us are being still devised. In 1858 a 
gentleman who had taken a deep interest in Sabbath 
schools, and kindred institutions, commenced an 
*' Experimental Home Mission." The great leading 
idea of which will be best expressed by calling it a 
large mutual improvement society, in which each 
daw from the highest downward should be employed 
in teaching secular and religious knowledge to the 
class beneath it. That as soon as any young man or 
woman became capable of teaching others, work 
should be assigned to each and all, and that after 
every child, boy, and girl in the surrounding district 
should be brought into the classes, those who had 
not employment as teachers in the original station 
should be sent out to form branch missions in other 
districts, and thus spread a net-work of schools and 
missionary stations over the entire city. The fol- 
lowing, copied from a circular issued by the origina- 
tor (Mr. Gall), in March 1858, will more fully 
explain the nature and purposes of this Mission : — 

''The Greneral Canvas oF 1856 has disoovered, or rather 
proved ike melancholy fact, that there are upwards of 8000 
TOimg people in Edinburgh growing up without religious 
ULBtruction — a fact which lies at the root of many other 
terrible facts. 

"The object of the present experiment is to ascertain whether 
WIS cannot elevate the lower classes by laying hold of the 
future popttUUion in their childhood and youth, and training 
them in, as well as teaching them, the ways of righteousness, 
temperance, civilization, and, in short, whatsoever things are 
lovely and of good report. 

" For this purpose a lease has been taken for five yean of 
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Whitfield Obapel, Camibber's Close, which has for a lon^ 
time, and will continue till Whitsunday to be in the hands 3[ 
an Infidel Propagandist Club, which holds meetings every 
Sabbath afternoon and evening, for propagating their princi- 
ples and uttering their blasphemies. 

" It is proposed to make the Sabbath School the foundation 
of all future operations — the trunk, as it were, out of which 
is to grow naturally and gradually to their fullest proportions 
Infants' Classes, Senior Classes, Classes for Training Teachers, 
Adult Bible Classes, Mothers' Meetings, &c., &;c., and as the 
Chapel will be available at all times, it will be at the service 
of every society or individual willing to work graiwUomly in 
the district — a building entirely devoted to Missionary and 
other elevating purposes. The leading principles of the 
Mission will be — 1. To encourage and cultivate gratuitous 
missionary labour. 2. To elevate the population by means of 
the young. 8. To organise the population in the interests of 
Christianity and civilization, so as to make as many of them 
as possible active as well as passive members of the Institute. 

4. To concentrate Christian efforts of all kinds on each locality. 

5. To nuike the Mission propagative in its character.'' 

In accordance with the third principle here laid 
down, which very properly associates civilization with 
Christianity, it was contemplated to have certain 
evenings, or a portion of each lawful evening devoted 
to the cultivation of those useful arts and sciences 
which tend to improve the mind and elevate the 
tastes of the young, and which though not strictly 
religion are certainly handmaids to it, if kept in their 
proper place, and in due subordination to it^s higher 
claims. Accordingly, classes were begun, or in 
course of formation, for improvement in writing, 
arithmetic, and music, both vocal and instrumental. 
An Excelsior Institute was also formed, as a sort of 
college with its diplomas of membership, and first, 
second, and third degrees, with prizes awarded to those 
who proved themselves worthy of distinction for 
general intelligence, sobriety, and good moral char- 
acter. The idea is good, and the scheme, if fully 
wrought out, is calculated to improve the standard 
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tf knowledge among our youths, and elevate the moral 
tone of society. All these secular movements have 
been kept in abeyance, and nearly forgotten during 
the last eight months. The great religious revival 
which had been first granted to America, had in the 
summer of 1859 visited the north of Ireland, accom- 
panied by most wonderful moral and physical mani- 
festations, and spiritual transformations. Many of 
our ministers and other pious gentlemen, who had it 
in their power to travel, visited Ireland, spent their 
usual holiday term there, witnessing and taking part 
in the work of revival then going on, and returned 
to Edinburgh, deeply impressed with what they had 
seen and he^. Previous to this period the Sabbath 
sebool teachers connected with the Missionary Insti- 
tnto in Carrubber's Close had frequent meetings for 
prayer among themselves, always on the Sabbath, 
and occasion^ly on week-day evenings. 

The Mothers' Meeting, which for the first year had 
been held only once a month, had by this time be- 
oome to be held once a week, every Wednesday 
evening. There was thus for a considerable time a 
growing increase of the spirit of prayer among all 
connected with the Mission. Prayer has been the 
harbinger if not the cause of revival in all other 
places, and this Mission has not been an exception to 
the general rule. The Sabbath school teachers at 
the close of their prayer meeting one Sabbath even- 
ing in August last, resolved to hold, a prayer meeting 
on the evening of the ensuing Monday, and to invite 
-the people on the street to attend. Accordingly, I 
received a message from them requesting me to give 
an address on the street, and intimate their resolution, 
and invite all who chose to accompany us to the 
diapel. The number that responded to the invita- 
tion was so greaty and the earnestness and solemnity 



that pervaded the meeting so remarkable^ that it was 
resolved to hold the meeting every evening, which 
has continued to the present time witii ever-growing 
interest, and I may add with unspeakaUe blessing to 
many. About tM* time Mr. Gall had returned from 
a tour in the west> of Scotland, where< he had been 
baptized with tU^ revival wave which was then flow- 
ing eastward from America and Ireland, and had by 
this time reached the Wynd Church in Glai^w. He 
came thence to Carrubber's Close with his ardent 
heart touchisd as with a live coid from off the altar, 
and fully fraught with good news from these parts 
of the country. He has since presided almost with- 
out intermission every night over the meeting in 
Carrubber's Close, except when in duty called to form 
other branch meetings, which has lately been done in 
%'arious parts of the town and in some of the sur- 
rounding burghs and villages. God, in his great 
mercy, had prepared the way for the success of His 
work here, by leading so many of his people to Ireland, 
and bringing them back laden with wonderful tidings 
of the good work going on there. Night after night 
a fresh messenger came to us here with one tale of 
mercy upon the back of another, and God blest the 
meetings to not a few. At the close of the first 
meeting, which was restricted to about an hour, 
opportunity was given to such as were in anxiety of 
soul to remain for prayer and conversation, and great' 
numbers availed themselves oi these opportunities. 
Almost every night there have been some brought 
under deep conviction of sin, and not a few have 
apparently been led to experience that joy and peace 
which are found, and only to be found, in believing; 
and it has often been difficult to get tlie anxious to 
go away at a late hour, and sometimes a third meeting 
has had to be held. Girls friHn the street were attrac- 
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ted to the ohapel, and the saying of our Lord, that the 
publicans and harlots are nearer to the kingdom of 
lieaven than the self-righteous Pharasees was wonder- 
fully verified, for many of them were under so deep 
oonviotion of sin as led them to weep and cry out for 
merey ; so that it may be said that the first cry for 
pardoning mercy from broken and contrite hearts 
ifiiich ascended to heaven from that meeting was 
fjrom these fallen ones, which is in keeping with 
that gracious announcement made by our Lord, "The 
Son of man is come to seek and to save that which 
WIS lost." 

It was truly afiecting to witness some of these 
Moond and third meetings for prayer. The whole 
oompany within the chapel divided into small groups of 
two, three, or four — some conversing earnestly about 
the state of their souls — some reading to others por- 
tions of the Word of God, and directing them to appro- 
priate promises and invitations — some praying calmly 
but fervently for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit, 
others imploring mercy with strong crying and tears. 
^IHie whole was so different from our past starched 
and formal prayer meetings as to strike one with the 
impression that it was indeed a strange work, which 
ooold scarcely be described so as to be understood or 
believed by those not witnessing it, reminding us of 
that passage in the Acts of the Apostles^ quoted from 
the prophecies, — " For I work a work in your day, a 
work wiiich ye shall in no wise believe, though a man 
declare it unto you.'' This work is still going on. 
There is not quite so much visible excitement as at 
the first) and there never did occur in Edinburgh any 
cases of bodily prostration at all like some reported 
ftom the north of Ireland, but there have been not a 
few cases of deep and protracted mental suffering 
which have resulted in apparent conversion. Many 
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have found peace and joy in beKeving, and not a few 
who were formerly the open a^d avowed servants of 
Satan are now working zealously in connection with 
the Mission as class teachers, or exhorters of anxious 
inquirers, or tract distributors, or visitors of the 
families in the neighbourhood; and companies of 
them who have been so enlisted at Carrubber's Close 
meetings are now dispersing themselves in the 
evenings over the city, and also, as already mentioned, 
visiting the adjacent burghs and villages, organising 
meetings for prayer and assisting in conducting such 
meetings where already formed. This is the best 
proof we have of the reality of these revival conver- 
sions, and it would be premature to form a judgment 
regarding the number of these until for some time 
we have still further tested them by the standard laid 
down by the Saviour himself, — ** By their fruits ye 
shall know them/' One thing I can attest, that the 
revival meetings have wrought a remarkable change 
upon not a few individuals and families in the district 
where I visit. 

The other day I called at the door of a house where 
I had visited a few weeks before, and had invited 
the mistress to the meeting, her husband being absent 
at his work. She received me with a happy smiling 
countenance, saying, " Come away, come in ; I have 
been longing to see you, to let you know what 
a happy change has come over us since I last saw you. 
I went to the meeting myself. I was so much affected 
that I came away convinced that my whole life had 
been wrong, that I had not dealt faithfully or kindly 
by my husband, and I resolved to begin a new life, and 
to tell him what I had experienced at the meeting. 
He heard me patiently, and though he had not formerly 
attended any such meeting or church for a long time, 
he accompanied me next night to the meetingi and he 
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is now quite changed. He comes always home in the 
evening, and sits and reads a book or tract to me as I 
seWy instead of spending his time in the public-house, 
or on the street, and he has begun to lay by a little 
mon^ weekly that he may be able to obtain a suit of 
Sunday clothes. Last night, he came in weary and 
more fatigued than usual, and I said to him, I think 
you will not be able to go to the meeting to-night, 
when he said, * Oh, yes, Pm determined to go,' and 
he did go, and said to me when he came home, 
• Well, how happy I feel now besides I did when I 
spent my evenings in drinking/ '' Though the mis- 
tress should have remained silent, the house itself 
would soon have told me of the change that had 
passed upon them. How clean and orderly it ap- 
peared. I found my faith in the speedy elevation of 
the poor greatly strengthened by the very sight. What 
a contrast would the houses of many present if they 
spent an evening hour at the prayer meeting instead 
c^ the dram shop ! This is not a solitary case, but 
one out of many I have witnessed as the good fruits 
of our revival meetings. It would be out of place 
to discuss here the general question of revivals, but 
I have a firm belief that whether the present earnest- 
ness continue or not, we shall be, nay, are already 
elevated by this revival movement to a higher 
platform in the Christian life, A wider door has 
been opened for the city missionary. The people 
are roused from their spiritual torpor and dormancy. 
They are more willing to talk about salvation, and a 
fpirit of inquiry is abroad calculated to lead to salu^ 
tary results. The young are becoming specially 
interested about religion, and this will soon tell upon 
the coming generation. Nay, I have met with some 
families who formerly neither read God's Word nor 
observed family worship, who have had these exercises 
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introduced into their homes by the younger members, 
mere boys and girls, who had learned to pray at these 
meetings, and have thus reversed the natural order 
of things, and become the spiritual leaders and teachers 
of their own par^its. Many parents, some of whom 
are themselves yet unconverted, have expressed to 
me their happiness at the change these meetings have 
effected upon their sons and daughters. I have seen 
and heard all that, and have witnessed at these meet* 
ings the wonderful spectacle of both men and women 
praying regardless of the presence of oth^s who 
never prayed audibly before all their Hves, and doing 
so with amazing fluency and intense fervour. As i 
have listened to the burning ejaculations, I have some* 
times been led to imagine from thdr disjointed char>- 
acter that I saw the heart of the suppliant lying in 
broken fragments, and every fragment uttering a 
separate prayer, and yet all expressive of that states 
of mind in which the Philippian jailor was when he 
cried out, " Sirs, what must I do to he saved ?" There 
is doubtless a good deal of the excitement attributable 
to the power of natural sympathy, and not a few are 
evidentiy acting a conspicuous part in these meetings 
for the sake of notoriety ; but making all necessary 
allowance for human weakness, th^e is still abundant 
evidence that God has been among us of a truth by 
his Holy Spirit, working the work of faith with 
power in many a soul. Leaving the facts to speak 
for themselves, and allowing every one in the mean^ 
time to draw from them the legitimate conclusions, I 
shall only call attention to the duty incumbent upon 
the people of God in this season to catch the propi* 
tious moment to help the poor outcasts. There have 
been many once promising barks stranded on the shoals 
by the cold blasts of adversity. The tide is now flow- 
ing — it is coming near to these vessels — one touch 
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of our helping hand, wisely and energetically given, 
might launch them upon the waters, and make them 
usdiul, buoyant, and prosperous. If we let the oppor- 
tunity slip of doing our work the tide may recede, 
and another such opportunity may never again occur 
to us. Behold, now is the accepted time ; now is the 
day of salvation. Let not the curse pronounced on 
Meroz be ours, " Curse ye Meroz, said the angel of 
the Lord, curse ye bitterly the inhabitants thereof; 
because they came not to the help of the Lord, 
to the help of the Lord against the mighty/ It 
will be required of us how we have improved every 
such sowing time. May we be enabled to do good to 
all men as we have opportunity, that we may not at 
the great day have to listen to this deliverance of the 
Judge regarding our conduct, '' Inasmuch as ye did 
H not to one of the least of these my brethren, 
ye did it not to me/' 
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CHAPTER XI. 

APPEAL TO THE PATRIOT, THE WORLDLING, AND THE 
CHRISTIAN — THE EYANGELIZATION OF TEE MASSES 
A HOPEFUL WORE, A BLESSED WORK, AITD A COM- 
MANDED DUTT — CALL FROM THE SIGNS OF THE 
TIMES — HOME AND FOREIGN MISSIONS — CHRISTIAN 
WARRIORS. 

'^ Fear G-od and keep his commandments, for this is 
the whole duty of man," is the conclusion which the 
inspired Preacher, in the book of Ecdesiastes, draws 
from the whole matter he had formerly written. 
The "fear of God" is very frequently used in 
Scripture to express that inward worship, love, and 
obedience, which is due from man to God, and which 
is evidenced by regard to his commandments, by a 
hearty devotedness to his service ; and here the inward 
fear and outward service of God h said to be the 
" whole of man " (for duty is not in the original), his 
whole business, his life, the summum honum of his 
existence. This passage is the same in substance 
with that in Micah vi. 8, " He hath shewed thee, O 
man, what is good ; and what doth the Lord require 
of thee but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God V Compare these and 
kindred passages of Scripture with the definition of 
of God's chosen fast in Isaiah Iviii., and with the 
answer of John the Baptist, and no man who at all 
acknowledges the being of a God, and his claim to 
the worship and obedience of his rational creatures, 
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can doubt the claims which the poor and degraded 
ones among us have to our sympathy and help. Has 
not God declared that the fast or worship which is 
acceptable to Him does not consist in the rueful look 
and downcast countenance, nor in fleshly penances, 
but in works of mercy flowing from a heart filled with 
love to Him, and reflecting the rays of that love upon 
all around. Is not this the fast that I have chosen, 
to loose the bands of wickedness, to undo the heavy 
burdens, and to let the oppressed go free, and that 
ye break every yoke ? Is it not to deal thy bread to 
the hungry, and that thou bring the poor that are cast 
out to thy house ? when thou seest the naked that 
thou cover him ; and that thou hide not thyself from 
■thine own flesh? I have frequently appealed to 
Christians on behalf of those to whom this sacred 
description applies, and will in the end take the 
liberty of doing so again, for, however kind and ami- 
able dispositions may be possessed by unconverted 
men, there cannot be in any one whose heart has not 
been touched by the grace of God that depth of love 
fitted to beget the patient self-denial and persever- 
ance in well-doing which are necessary in dealing with 
the poor outcasts of society, and in working out their 
physical and moral regeneration. But as no contri- 
bution to this good cause should be rejected, and 
presuming that he that is not against us is for us, I 
now humbly call upon every man possessed of educa- 
tion, influence, common sense, or human sympathy, 
to take part in this work of justice, as well as labour 
of love and mercy. 

I would therefore appeal to the patriot on this sub- 
ject; 'nay, I would even come a little lower than 
appealing to the mercy, or justice, or patriotism of 
the more favoured classes of society. I would even 
address the selfishness of those whom no other motive 
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will rouse to a sense of duty, and will therefore reverse 
the expression used in the beginning of the second 
chapter, and tell them that there is danger as well as 
duty involved in the present condition of the lowest 
class in our large cities. This danger has been 
eloquently expressed by Dr. Guthrk^ — "In our 
great cities ignorance and irreligion are washing 
ike soil from under the lower courses of the socifd 
fabric. Let that continue, let this undermizung pro- 
cess go on till a convulsion come, and no power on 
earth can keep the pyramid from toppling ovar^ bury- 
ing throne and altar, and all that stand above in a 
common ruin ;" and again, " In these godless masses, 
sunk in ignorance, lost to the possession of religion 
and even of the decent habits of civilized life, I be- 
hold- the most alarming signs of a nation's daiiger ;" 
and he goes on to ask the question, " Must Britain 
perish like all the former great empires of antiquity?'' 
Some, reasoning by analogy from the past, have pr^ 
dieted that this will be the case, and some have even 
been so confident that she will die like these, that 
they have composed epitaphs for her tomb. To every 
patriot, to every true Briton this must be a most 
interesting and important question. We find that 
the Assyrian, Babylonian, G-recian> and Boman em- 
pires rose to such eminence as for a season to com- 
mand the homage and submission of our entire race. 
They rioted for a time on the wealth and luxuries of 
a world drawn into their vortex, until corrupted and 
enervated by their very abundance, they fell to pieces 
of themselves, crushed by their own weight, or 
became an easy prey to invading barbarians, who 
swept away their science and civilization, and so far 
annihilated their greatness that the very sites of some 
of their once large and opulent capitals cannot now 
be determined with certainty. It surely, then, is no 
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unimportant question for us to consider, Must Britain 
perish in like manner ? Must the light of science and 
civiliEation to which we have attained be also extin- 
guished by the darkness of ignorance and barbarismf 
Must the opulent cities and gorgeous palaces which 
enrich and beautify our native land be subjected to 
the ploughshare of ruin, and buried beneath the 
dust of their own decomposition, to be dug up like 
Nineveh by the Layards of the thirtieth or fortieth 
oenturies ? Must the striking yet melancholy vision 
oi Macaulay be realised, when the antiquanan 
traveller from New Zealand or Australia (then 
grown to mighty kingdoms) shall, amid a vast sur- 
rounding solitude, take his lonely stand on one of 
the broken arches of London Bridge to sketch the 
ruins of 6t. Paul's ? K we judge merely from the past 
it is not unlikely that some such thing may happen, 
but they who thus judge by analogy from the past 
would do well to remember that the ruin of these 
empires was occasioned in great measure by the serf- 
dom and ignorance under which the great body of the 
people were held. Their greatness wanted the broad 
base and sterling solidity of general intelligence and 
rational liberty, and especially of true religion. In 
some of these <empires, it is true, physical science and 
art had attained to great perfection, but social science 
was radically defective, inasmuch as there was no 
religion calculated to r^iew and purify the heart, 
ynhich is the centre of all sound social science, and the 
baas of true liberty and self-government. We have 
various conservative elements in our civilization and 
greatness, which were not possessed by the ancient 
empires referred to. The great parent of these is the 
Ohiistian religion. Our Saviour spake omnisciently 
when he said of his church, ^* Ye are the salt of the 
earth." It is this religion, the dissemination of 
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Bible truth, and Bible principles of morality among 
the great body of our people, that has so long been 
the mainstay of Britain's prosperity. This is the salt 
which has kept our body-politic from putreiactiiHi, 
the powerful cement which binds together our whole 
social fabric, the leaven which, permeating the three 
measures of meal — ^the upper, the mid^Ue, and the 
lower class of society — ^has leavened the whole into 
that glorious constitution which has long been the 
envy of surrounding nations, and the admiration of 
the world. George Tubou, the converted king of 
the Fegee Islands, in preaching to his people on one 
occasion, took for his text, ^' My people are destroyed 
for want of knowledge," and in his peroration he 
asked. Why is it that the Europeans are so superior 
to us ? Is it because they are by nature eSidowed 
with stronger intellectual powers ? I don't believe it 
lies all in this. It is the Book — ^the Book, said he^ 
holding up the Bible, it is the Book that gives them 
such superiority. Most assuredly the thermometer of 
our national greatness will rise or fall according as 
Bible truth prevails or declines in the hearts and 
homes of our people. 

The patriot who is not a true Christian (if there 
can be any such) is called upon to do what in him 
lies to disseminate sound knowledge among the 
masses, knowing well that when men become smik 
in ignorance, their minds uncultivated, and the 
animal nature allowed to prevail over the spiritual 
and intellectual, and where great numbers of such 
abound in any community, there is great danger of 
bloody and barbarous insurrections or revolutions — 
government is less effective, and life and property 
always in greater hazard, and consequently the intel- 
lectual growth and material prosperity of the nation 
greatly retarded. Every lover of his country is 
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called upon to consider the question, *' What shall I 
do to elevate the poor and ignorant, and thus pro- 
mote the honour, safety, and prosperity of my coun- 
try V But even the worldling should consider how 
much his own interest and safety are involved in the 
removal of the existing ignorance, pauperism, and 
crime. Even they whose whole philosophy consists in 
the resolution, " We will go into such a city, and buy 
and sell, and get gain," have a pecuniary interest in 
this good work, wliich Dr. Chalmers styles "The 
excavation of heathenism from our midst." The 
idlers and paupers have all to be fed from the general 
proceeds of industry. The criminals produced by 
ignorance cost far more money than would have given 
them a^ liberal education, and the man who grudges 
his contribution of a few pence or shillings a year to 
(nty missions and other institutions for the education 
of the poor, is, according to the proverb, penny wise 
and pound foolish. In such a case the still more 
authoritative proverb is fully verified, " There is that 
withholdeth more than is meet, and it tendeth to 
poverty." 

But there is no necessity to dwell long upon this 
lowest view of the matter. It is to be hoped that 
there are few among us of this purely selfish class, 
and that those who will not be moved to action from 
a regard to the glory of God in the salvation of souls 
may be so by the suffering and misery which the poor 
victims are enduring. We are bound up in the bundle 
of life with these, our suffering brethren, by the 
ties of humanity, ties which we cannot sever even if 
we would ; and there are few but would feel moved 
by the suffering endured by hundreds in our wynds 
and closes if they only knew of it. I would therefore 
beg of those who are so engrossed with business as 
to allow its incessant bustle to drown the voice of 
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8uoh misery to devote an hour now and then to 
visiting the abodes of the sick, the destitute, and the 
vicious, — ^it would lead to serious thought on the 
fubjecty for it is true that 

*' Evil is wrought by want of thought 
As well as want of will." 

There are many, not strictly religious persons, who 
may not have faith in missionary effort in effecting a 
rescue for these sufferers, and yet willing to lend a 
helping hand in some other way. To such we say, 
there is work for you, too, in this enterprize ; you can 
promote secular education, or devise and support 
schemes for procuring better houses for the labouring 
poor, or find suitable employment for the idle, &c., &c« 
But, as already stated, the enlightenment of the world 
is more spedaUy the work of the Christian church, 
and it is to Christians we are to look for that perse- 
vering effort which this work requires; and to 
encourage them to persevere I now, in conclusion, 
present a few considerations, founded upon my own 
experience, to encourage to continued effort. 

1st, It is a hcypeful work — a difficult, but still a 
hopeful work. K it were entirely hopeless the very 
thought would paralyse all effort, and this fact would 
render sloth more excusable; but it should be remem-» 
bered that it is God's work, and he has told us that 
one shall not have to teach his neighbour and his 
brother, saying. Know the Lord, for all shall know 
him, from the least even unto the greatest. We have 
therefore good reason to hope that the most wretched 
and ignorant shall one day be brought to the know- 
ledge of the truth, for the mouth of the Lord hath 
spoken it. The past success of dty mission 
operations, viewed simply as a restraining agency, 
should inspire with hope for the future. They have 
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be«i the means, under the blessing of God, of savinff 
some souls, and have prevented the ignorant ana 
dangerous dass from increasing as they formerly 
did and would otherwise have done. I have already 
attributed the large increase of late years to the influx 
of immigrants from the country, caused by the absorp- 
tion of small crofts into large farms. But it has been 
found out by landlords and farmers that this clearing 
process has in many counties been carried fuUy 
beyond what is consistent with their own interests, 
and in some places a reaction has taken place. In 
IK>t a few cases more liberal encouragement haa 
already been given to induce families to remain in 
the mnl districts in the shape of increased wages 
and improved house accommodation. 

The influx of Irish in such multitudes has also 
for a long period past augmented the number of 
cor poor and ignorant peculation. Their being 
generally of the Eomish faith renders their education 
and religious and moral improvement the more diffi- 
cult or sdmost hopeless. Not only are they prohibited 
by the priests from putting their children to Protestant 
schools, but forbidden themselves to receive the tracts 
and books circulated by the missionaries, and a great 
many cannot read them even were they allowed. Thus 
their ignorance is perpetuated. Though the church of 
Borne must keep pace in some measure with the statae 
of society in this country, and maintain the appearanoe 
of an educational machinery for the young, yet it is a 
well known fact that all such education as would lead 
them to be independent thinkers is carefully excluded 
by their ecclesiastics, and to be able to repeat the 
creed, a few ave marias and paternosters is all the 
education they really wish them to receive. All the 
mental space beyond is filled up with worse than use- 
less legends about saints, and other traditionary lore. 
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This would not be so bad or so mnch our business weire 
it not that their ignorance is infectious. The standard 
of education is thereby lowered, and the fact that 
the children of CathoHcs are allowed to engage in 
holiday sports on the Sabbath afternoons has a perni- 
cious effect upon the children of careless Protestants, 
leading them away from the Sabbath school, and 
making them to cast off all regard to the Sabbath as 
a day of holy rest, or mental and spiritual improve- 
ment. The conversion of the latter portion of the 
Sabbath into a mere holiday has a far more > baneful 
effect upon the morality of Protestants th|m of 
Catholics, because in the case of the latter it is not a 
known sin whereas in that of the former it is, and con- 
sequently far more hurtful, because it deadens the 
conscience and blunts the moral sense. But there is 
hope in prospective, even in this most hopeless direc- 
tion. The exclusive system of Popery with regard to 
education is fast breaking up, and must soon disappear 
before the increasing light, being destroyed "with the 
brightness of His rising." But, apart from this hope, 
I believe the time is near when we will have fewer 
Irish immigrants. Capital is beginning to be more 
largely employed in the improvement of land in Ire- 
land. The law empowering the sale of encumbered 
estates has already operated most beneficially in this 
respect. The very decrease of the population by the 
potato failure some ten or twelve years ago has also 
facilitated improvements. Agrarian outrages against 
the occupiers of land have become more rare of late.. 
It is to be hoped that the naturally productive soil of 
Ireland will soon be so cultivated as to support double 
its present inhabitants in comfort and competency. 
Were land throughout the United Kingdom made a 
free commodity in the market the number of the 
poor in our towns and cities would not increase, 
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but rather diminish, for centuries to come. Ignorance 
was allowed to grow to a fearful extent before atten- 
tion was properly directed to it This large influx 
of poor uneducated immigrants from Ireland and 
the rural districts in this country was long going 
on, and no provision made for their education and 
moral training. One who took an early part in home 
mission work, in speaking of the deplorable state of 
the subjects of these missions, about twenty or thirty 
years ago, says, " We don't attribute the woeful state 
in which we found society so much to the culpable 
i^gligei^ce of preceding generations as to the cfarcum- 
stanoe that, for a long period of years, the interests of 
the country, its money, and its means, were absorbed in^ 
war. .The voice of suffering humanity was drowned 
by the roar of canon." Whether culpable or not, the 
preceding generations were very negligent in making 
provision for the educational and religious wants of the 
increased population. The evils arising therefrom 
had be^ allowed to run on, till, like a long railway 
train on an easy incline, they had reached a fearful 
momentum, which could not be arrested all at once* 
The brake has now been applied, the momentum is 
being gradually diminished, and hope now .looks 
forward to a yet calm and peaceful termination of 
our social difficulties, when, comparatively speaking, 
" the people shall be all righteous." Therefore, there 
is a special call to Christians to be ^tedfast and 
unmoveable, always abounding in this work, foras- 
much as they know that their labour shall not be in 
vain in the Lord. 

2nd, It is a blessed Yfork — ^it brings its own reward 
along with it. He that watereth others is, by the very 
act, refreshing his own soul. Who has the brawniest 
arm in the parish? Is it not the blacksmith, who has his 
muscles put to the severest exercise ? So, by exercising 
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spiritual gifts and graces the health, strength, and 
consequent happiness of the soul is propcntionateiy 
increased. TVlio, among Christians, are the happiett, 
and have their graces in greatest vigour ? Are they 
not those who are ever active to do good and to 
communicate ? They who labour for the salvation 
of souls have an immediate reward horey and an 
unfading crown in reserve. They that are wise 
shall shine as the firmament, and they that turn 
many to righteousness as the stars for ever and ever. 
I have said they have an immediate reward here, 
which is true, for happiness follows the conscientioiis 
discharge of commanded duty, however imperfecdy 
performed, and the missionary is often chewed and 
rewarded by direct expressions of gratitude from the 
people among whom he labours. One case from my 
journal will be sufficient to indicate what I mean t^ — 
'* I have this day to record the death of a young 
woman between 24 and 25 years of age, and who has 
been married for about two years. Gonsttmption, 
that fell scourge of our race, seised upon her more 
than twelve months ago, since which time she has 
been gradually sinking. As she felt her strength 
declining, and the hope of recovery growing fainter 
and fainter, she became anxious about her souL 
When I entered into dose conversation with her on 
this subject she told me that she feared her sins were 
so great, and that she had so neglected the Saviour, 
and done so little for him when in healdi that she 
feared to come to him now (and yet she always main* 
tained a decent moral character). I endeavoured to 
remove these fears by reading to her appropriate 
passages of Scripture, ^d by showing her ^at Lvar 
tion was the free unmerited gift of God — ^that though, 
her sins were great she had a greater Saviour — that 
even if her sins should have reached the very heavem 
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his mercy is above the heavens — that he came not to 
call the righteous, but sinners to repentance — that 
the blood of Jesus Christ, God's son, cleanseth us 
from all sin — and that it is a delusive though too 
common notion that we require to do something 
for the Saviour before we can be saved by him — 
that redemption is a finished work ; he bowed not 
the head nor gave up the ghost until he could say, 
' It is finished,' and that all he requires of us is faith, 
or belief and trust in his finished work. For some 
time previous her doubts were gradually giving way. 
She began to see the all-sufiiciency of the atonement, 
and that salvation is of grace, not of works. She 
told me some days before that her fears had almost 
vanished. To-day she seemed so weak as to be 
unable to speak, and had not spoken for some hours, 
but still gave indications that she heard and under- 
stood what was said to her. I was anxious to ascer- 
tain her state of mind, but she was unable to answer 
any questions. I prayed by her bedside, as it turned 
out for the last time, and was about to leave when 
she beckoned to her female attendant to raise her up 
in bed, and when this was done she seized my hand 
in hers, and, with much effort, but in a perfectly 
audible voice, said, *0h, I am happy, I am happy, 
and may God bless you.' These were the last words 
she spoke, and I have treasured them up in my memory 
as a most precious legacy, calculated to cheer and sus- 
tain my spirits in hours of despondency and gloom. 
Amidst much that is calculated to try our faith and 
damp our energies in the work of home missions there 
is much to cheer and comfort; and in carrying on this 
work, not merely the missionary, but every one that 
contributes his mite, will assuredly realise the truth 
of the sacred axiom, * It is more blessed to give than 
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3rd, It is a commanded duty. That command, or rather 
that legacy, which our ascending Lord let fall upon 
his church, " Go ye into all the world and preach the 
gospel to every creature," written on the same char- 
ter with the promise of His presence and Spirit, makes 
it imperative upon the church to execute His last 
will and testament. This is the duty of Christians 
at all times, but there are certain seasons when God 
in his providence more specially calls to this work. 
The present appears to be one of these seasons. God 
in his mercy is now opening up a wide door and 
an effectual in many quarters where the heralds 
of the cross were excluded only a short time ago. 
The long sealed ports of Japan are now opened to 
commercial, and, let us hope, to Christian enterprise. 
The large empire of China seems awakening from the 
slumber of ages, and preparing by the train of recent 
events for the reception of the gospel. The late 
painful transactions in India have directed the atten- 
tion of Christians to its benighted condition, and will 
doubtless be overruled by Him who maketh the wrath 
of man to praise him for promoting the spread of 
divine truth over that vast continent. The great 
Head of the Church is saying to the north, give up, 
and to the south, keep not back ; bring my sons 
from afar, and my daughters from the ends of the 
earth. The field is the world, and in taking a general 
survey of that field at the present time, we are for- 
cibly reminded of the words of our Saviour, " Lift 
up your eyes and look upon the fields, for ihey 
are white already to harvest." There is among the 
nations at large a restless craving after something 
better than they have ever yet attained to. The 
heathen appear to be getting weary of their gods, 
and longing for the desire of all nations. That pro- 
phecy in the Eevelation seems about to be unveiled, 
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"And the ten horns which thou sawest upon the 
beast these shall hate the whore, and shall make her 
desolate and naked, and shall eat her flesh, and shall 
burn her with fire." Nav, who knows but that the 
fourth vial is beginning to be poured out upon the 
sun. From the present aspect of affairs between 
Napoleon and the Holy Father, the annotation of 
Matthew Pool on this vial may soon be realized. 
" Their opinion seems most probable to me, who by 
the sun understand some great prince or potentate, 
or the whole civil power in the antichristian heaven. 
.... It seems to signify either some destruction of 
such civil powers, or some defection of them from the 
papacy, which will vex and enrage antichrist and his 
party, as if they were scorched with* fire.*' If that 
power which has so long laid its index upon the Word 
of God, and buried the saving truths of Christianity 
beneath mountains of carnal commandments and tra- 
ditions of men, is about to be consumed, what an 
impetus will then be given to the cause of missions 
all over the world ? I have already said that during 
the last fifty years the church has begun to act upon 
the command of her Lord, " Go ye into all the world," 
and would that she did more for the heathen abroad. 
Missionary work is the highest kind of charity, and 
should embrace the whole world, but like charity it 
should begin at home. I have no objection to both 
home and foreign missions being carried on simul- 
taneously — the success of the one is the life of the 
other. Like twin sisters inseparably joined they 
thrive best together. Our brethren in other lands 
have a strong claim upon our sympathy, but 
those at home have a still stronger. The heathen 
abroad are indeed dead in trespasses and sins, 
but many of our heathen at home are twice dead — 
plucked up by the roots This double death certainly 
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gives them a prior claim to our sympathy and hdp. 
I think our Saviour himself sanctions this priority 
of claim on the part of our brethren at home. He 
told his disciples " that repentance and remission of 
sins should be preached in his name among all nations, 
bee/inning at Jerusalem;" and also, "Ye shall be 
witnesses unto me, both in Jerusalem, and in Judea, 
and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost parts of the 
earth." 

Here we have the diffusion of religion in its proper 
order, beginning in the heart, at home, and every 
circle expanding outwards till it embrace the world. 
If it be replied that there were circumstances con- 
nected with Jerusalem which do not apply to our 
cities, which formed a reason why she should have 
the first offer of gospel mercy, it is at once conceded ; 
but there are many urgent reasons why we should 
begin with our poor at home. They are in a stricter 
sense our brethren, speaking the same language, 
breathing the same atmosphere, amenable to the same 
laws, for whose actions we are in a greater measure 
accountable, and in whose degradation or happiness 
we must to some extent share whether we will or not. 
Not a few of them have been members of evan- 
gelical churches, have thus been enlightened, and 
tasted of the heavenly gift, and the good Word of 
God, and the powers of the world to come, and have 
fallen away. They are therefore under a more fear- 
ful condemnation as regards the future than the poor 
blind heathen ; and even now the conflict between 
enlightened conscience and sinful habits forms a hell 
in the soul which the ignorant savage cannot feel. 

The unclean spirit had been cast out, but only to 
hover for a time over the dry places, and has returned 
bringing other seven spirits more wicked than him- 
self, and they have found the house swept and gar- 
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niahed, and hiive taken firm possession. Yes, the 
missionary often finds that he has a number of such 
devils to contend with in the chambers of one soul. 
The demons of wounded pride, prejudice, drunken- 
ness, uncleanness, idleness, and falsehood. Truly the 
last state of such is worse than the first. They are 
the captives of a powerful tyrant, but they are still 
prisoners of hope. Christians, it is your duty to 
direct them to their stronghold — the hope set before 
them in the gospel. The call is loud and urgent. 
There cannot be a more glorious engagement for the 
display of our courage and patriotism than the struggle 
to deliver these captives. When danger menaces our 
country from abroad, the British lion soon shakes the 
dew from his mane, and assumes a defiant attitude. 
Then, Britons are not slow to show that the blood of 
their forefathers still flows in their veins. While 
viewing war as an evil which should if possible be 
avoided, yet we rejoice to see the merchant leaving 
his counter, the scribe his desk, and the mechanic 
his bench, and forming themselves into volunteer 
corps for the defence of our hearths and homes when 
there is even the smallest indication of danger. But 
while this is the case, let it be ever borne in mind that 
, the best soldiers for securing our national prosperity 
are the soldiers of the Cross, — the teachers and propa- 
gators of saving truth. The best wooden walls for 
the safety of "old England" are the pulpit and the 
school bench — the best armour, offensive and defen- 
sive, are the sword of the Spirit, the shield of faith, 
the helmet of the hope of salvation, weapons not 
carnal, but mighty through God for establishing, 
defending, and exalting a nation. The best missiles 
we can shoot in defence of liberty at home and abroad 
are the emanations from a free, enlightened. Christian 
press. 
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Christian warrior, your commander declares that 
this is the victory that overcometh the world, even 
your faith. Come forth therefore, girt with faith, to 
the " Battle of the Lanes," and stand fast as good 
soldiers of Jesus Christ. You ought not to act 
as mere mercenaries. You are indeed bought, 
but not with such corruptible things as silver 
and gold, but with the precious blood of Christ. 
Ye are therefore not your own, but his pur- 
chased ones. You are hired by the bounty of an 
imperishable crown. Freely ye have received, freely 
give. Let this be the motto on the banner which 
you unfurl on this battle-field — " For the love of 
Christ constraineth us ; because we thus judge, 

THAT IF one died FOR ALL, THEN WERE ALL DEAD ; 
AND THAT HE DIED FOR ALL, THAT THEY WHO LIVE 
SHOULD NOT HENCEFORTH LIVE UNTO THEMSELVES, 
BUT UNTO HIM WHO DIED FOR THEM, AND ROSE 
AGAIN." 



THE END. 
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